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tion of any business, without a quorum. But every one of the five or 
six Democrats stayed out of the Chamber till after prayer-time, and, as 
a just punishment for this neglect of their devotions, the resolution was 
passed within five minutes after Mr. Boynton had made an end of 
speaking. The Democrats made some attempts in both House and 
Senate to recover the ground which they had lost, but without effect. 
It is all fair, we suppose. The Republican members seemed to be in 
very good spirits, and confident of the success of Grant and Colfax, the 
latter of whom was heartily congratulated by his friends. The exi- 
gencies of the campaign are, of course, what prevented the assembling 
of a quorum. Except Mr. Trumbull, whose recent domestic affliction 
keeps him silent, there is hardly a Congressman who has not been 
doing hard work; and there is more before all of them. 





A miscreant named Pierce, who is running for Congress in Georgia, 
having resolved to make an incendiary speech at Camilla, armed and 
equipped a force of two hundred and fifty negroes, provisioned them 
for three weeks’ service, and set out for the county town. A deputa- 
tion of the prominent citizens met the mob at China Church, five 
miles from Camilla, and entreated them not to go into the town for 
the purpose of overawing the white citizens. They were begged at 
least to enter without arms. They would grant neither request, and 
marched in with banners flying and drums beating. Suddenly they 
halted and “clamored for a man named Johns. Johns, in company 
with Doctor Twitty, presented himself, when a hundred guns were 
levelled at them. The former, being intoxicated, fired.” The mob, 
which had now somehow increased to four hundred and fifty, “was vigor- 
ously attacked’ and driven back and, panic-stricken, took to flight.” 
The people felt compelled to chase it four miles, killing as they went. 
So the Associated Press reporter says. His report is obviously and 
childishly false. For a man who has had his amount of practice in 


tmisrepresentation he is a bad bu The truth of the matter is that 
the high-handed injustice of the Ge Legislature is having its natu- 


Tal effect ; it has put fresh heart into every young ruffian in the State, 
and now there is no place there where the shooting of a negro by a 


| even if that is all their desire, we wish them joy of their task in grati- 
fying it. Negroes killed as those were at Camilla make votes for 
Grant in New York as well as elsewhere. Of course, if “the people” 
have resolved that they will not be overawed, and that “no Radicai 
shall speak in Camilla,” Mr. Tilden’s labors are made more arduous; 
in fact, it is not easy to see what he is going to do about it, but cer- 
tainly he would do well to do something quickly, or the “serene con- 
fidence” with which he looks forward to November, whether he looks 


beyond the State line or not, will get him laughed at. 
e 


If Alabama is to be carried for Grant and Colfax, as the Secretary 
of the Union Republican Committee promises, it will not be without 
exertion, as witness these following remarks make by the Montgomery 
Mail, a paper the conductors of which— we presume it is they—ask us 
tocall attention to their articles. ‘‘ Make them Show their Colors” is the 
heading of one of them. It sets out by declaring that the Republican 
party “is hated at the South with a hatred which is deep and restless as 
the ocean and boundless as eternity,” and “ which stops just short of the 
knife.” Which does n’t stop short of the knife, would be a correcter 
way of putting it. “The merchants of Mobile and New Orleans,” it 
goes on, “give employment to no porters, draymen, or hack-dzivers 
who do not carry a Seymour and Blair flag at their horses’ heads. We 
appeal to the merchants of Montgomery to do likewise’”—an appeal not 
made in vain we dare say, and which possibly may “bring these 
miserable, incendiary, insidious men to reason.” If not, they may as 
well understand that “we are tired of it, and that they and their 
carpet-bag leaders must sleep in the gutter together.” Alabama is a 
doubtful State, but there is an undiminished likelihood that the Re- 
publicans will carry Florida, Louisiana, and North Carolina. As for 
the Northern States, Pennsylvania has become safer than she was a week 
ago, and is probably Republican, in October, by from five to ten 
thousand majority; Ohio is perfectly sure; Indiana, Senator Morton 
says, will give ten thousand majority next month. It would be a bold 








Democrat who should bet that Seymour will carry even New York after 
these States have gone against him. 
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We do not wish to be too critical with so honest and well-meaning 
aman as we believe Governor Baker, of Indiana, to be, but every Repub- 
lican who opens his lips in public at present about the national finan- 
ces ought to know exactly where he stands and what he means. We 
doubt if Governor Baker knew either one or the other when he gave 
utterance to the following words in his speech at Portland (Ind.) the 
other day : 

“ For my own part I believe the five-twenties are payable in greenbacks ; 
not in greenbacks to be ground out to redeem them, but in the greenback 
that existed when the d»!¢ was made, and which were limited to $440,000,- 
000 when the debt was made, in 1864. If you ask me what I would do, I 
would puta new loan on the market at a lower rate of interest—say one 
thousand million of dollars at four per cent.; and what would be the con- 
sequence of the —- of that policy? Here is a man has some bonds of 
the present issue. He walks up to the counter with a thousand dollar bond 
and gets a thousand dollars in greenbacks for it. What does he do then? 
He takes his thousand dollars in. greenbacks, and buys with it one of the 
new four per cent. bonds of a similar value. Thus a debt bearing six per 
cent. interest is changed into one bearing only four. And so the process 
would go on, until, by turning your three hundred and fifty millions of 
greenbacks over and over again, you have changed the entire debt into four 
per cent, bonds, with a saving of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 per an- 
num.” 

Now, no man “ walks up to a counter with a thousand dollar bond ” 
without a motive, and Governor “Saker must supply his man with a 
sufficient motive for the extraordinary course which he here marks 
out for him, before he will get us to believe that he will follow it. 
The man in question will, in our opinion, not act in the manner de- 
ascribed by Mr. Baker, because he can at present, by selling his thousand 
dollar bond in open market, obtain for it not one thousand, but eleven 
hundred dollars, or thereabouts. Secondly, suppose he took one thou- 
sand dollars in greenbacks for it over the counter, he would have the 
right, under the existing law, to convert the thousand dollars at once 
into a bond bearing not four per cent., but six per cent interest, and he 
would, assuredly, prefer six to four per cent. Under these circum- 
stances, for “the process to go on,” as Mr. Baker would wish it to do, 
human nature must undergo a radical change. On the other hand, if Mr. 
Baker attempts to force his man to convert, he at once damns the new 
loan by bringing the Government into financial disrepute, and if, when 
the Government tries to issue a new loan, difficulty is found in dis- 
posing of it, it will be owing to speeches like these, in which the na- 
tion is gravely advised by leading politicians to put on its ‘contracts a 
construction which is contrary to the understanding on which its cred- 
‘itors lent it money, and contrary to the express, long continued, and 
never repudiated representations of its authorized agents. 





General Butler has been visited in this city by a Herald reporter, 
for the purpose of getting his “ views” on various subjects. The re- 
porter extracted from him, amongst other things, an explanation of 
the extraordinary course of the Nation and Boston Advertiser, in op- 
posing his re-election to Congress. The secret cause of the hostility 
of the Nation to him is, it appears, his having opposed the contribu- 
tion of certain surplus funds of the Recruiting Committee of Boston 
towards the establishment of the paper, in 1865, which has, as might 
have been expected, earned for him the undying hostility of its con- 
ductors. Considering that they were, until the morning of the 2ist 
of September, 1868, entirely ignorant of the opposition aforesaid, we 
leave him to imagine with what malignity they would have followed 
him up had they known of it. The reason of the Boston Advertiser's 
enmity to him is, we regret to say, much less creditable than that of the 
Nation.” It was, he says, “ one of the first papers to publish to the world 
his views on financial questions; but subsequently he was employed 
professionally to commence a libel suit against the publishers of the 
Advertiser, for an obscene slander, which they had uttered against a 
talented and estimable young lady, and compelled them, under a threat 
of prosecution, to make a full and ample apology.” Thereupon, the 
despicable sheet turned against the great statesman, and, to use his 
own words, “ has never since been able to discover any good qualities 
in him.” So it is with all the general’s enemies, We-have no doubt, 
if he had time to give us a full account of them, we should find that, 
although they may be numbered by the hundred thousand, there is not 
one whose hostility ie not due to the general’s having frustrated some 
piece of villany or performed some noble or virtuous action. 





We were, however, very much gratified to see attributed to him, the 
other day, some remarks on the public debt, at Salisbury Beach, in 
which he spoke of it “as something to be proud of; because it 
showed that the resources, credit, and strength of the American 
people surpass. those of any other country on earth.” He seems 
hitherto only to have looked at the debt as furnishing the raw 
materials for a swindle, or, at all events, the means of playing a 
good trick on a parcel of unscrupulous usurers. So this new view of 
it shows that he is making progress. It, nevertheless, affects us, and 
we fear will affect the general public, very much like the reflections of a 
“cracksman ”—we intend the comparison to apply to the general’s men- 
tal processes, and not to himself—over a basket of plate, previous to 
carrying it off and melting it down. “ What wonderful proof,” the bur- 
glar might remark, “does this accumulation of the precious metals, 
in the possession of one family, afford of the enormous resources and 
the rapid material progress of our country, and of the certainty with 
which industry and frugality and careful investment are rewarded under 
our admirable form of government. And, then, we have only to examine 
the moulding and chasing of these spoons, forks, vegetable-dishes, and 
cake-baskets to feel proud both of the mechanical skill and artistic 
culture of our incomparable artisans, and to curse the hard fate which 
compels one to cast such tasteful objects into the pot, and dispose of the 
bullion to one’s “ fence.” 





The general’s nomination is still doubtful, but the chances are in 
favor of his getting it, as he is likely to take more trouble to secure it 
than anybody else to prevent him. There has been some talk of run- 
ning Richard H. Dana against him, but, we fear, not talk enough. 
There is no doubt, however, a strong opposition to him in the district, 
and at least one of the local papers, the Salem Gazette, speaks out 
freely against him, and until the 28th, when the Convention meets, 
there will be room for hope. There is, perhaps, nothing more remark- 
able in his tactics than his careful avoidance, all through the canvass, 
of all allusion to his financial schemes, which, while in Congress, he 
held of sufficient importance to make them the ground of an attack on 
the public credit. It must be remembered, too, that he is not simply 
a greenback man of the Pendleton school, but is in favor of directly 
depriving the public creditor of a portion of the interest promised him, 
without any cover or subterfuge. It remains to be seen whether any New 
England constituency is simple enough to allow a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to put out of sight, as of no consequence, the most prominent por- 
tion of his Congressional career. 





The performances which a number of religious people are carrying 
on in the den, in this city, occupied by John Allen, “the Wickedest 
Man,” etc., have reached a point at which the interference of those who 
have any reverence for sacred things becomes absolutely necessary, and 
we are glad to see that the New York correspondent of the Advance 
has uttered a strong protest against them. The final touch of horror 
and repulsiveness has been given to the whole affair by the appearance 
of the poor wretch Allen himself—who passes most of his time in a 
state of drunkenness—in the country districts, as a preacher of right- 
eousness, with a small charge foradmission. He is said to have present- 
ed himself to the very small audience which his agents were able to 
collect at Stamford in a state of stupid intoxication. We do not deny 
that men like Allen may be suddenly reformed—Gardner’s case proves 
it—but we can hardly think of a graver outrage, both on religion and 
morality, than the sanction, by clergymen or members of churches, of 
the theory that a life-long ruffian, reeking from a stew kept by him- 
self, can be qualified by a week’s repentance—even supposing it to 
have been sincere—to go out and preach, to anybody,-the way of sal- 
vation. 





There is no doubt that the belief in the speedy outbreak of a war 
on the European continent is general and grows stronger, and that it 
is in France only that people look for the signs of the conflict. The 
Emperor's late pacific speeches have produced no effect, and are sup- 
posed either to have no meaning or to have & double meaning. Every 
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time he opens his lips a covert declaration of war is looked for, and 
the Bourse is tremulous with excitement, the late political defeat of 
the Government being considered likely to increase the chance of hos- 
tilities. A large army has been collected at the camp at Chilons, and 
has been going through its maneeuvres in the highest state of efficiency, 
and the opposition grows bolder than ever, and is making its arrange- 
ments to contest every vacant seat in the Corps Législatif with a reso- 
lution which it has not exhibited for eighteen years. A history of the 
coup d'état by M. Tenot, which gives an account of the shooting in cold 
blood of peasantry and artisans of the provinces during the week follow- 
ing the coup d'état, under the superintendence of the Napoleonic préfets, 
is having an enormous sale, and seems to be taking the place of the Lan- 


terne, which is temporarily eclipsed, owing to the difficulty of finding a | 


printer. The last number was entirely made up of extracts from the 


works of the Emperor, but they looked so atrocious that nobody in | 


Paris could be found audacious enough to set them up, and M. Roche- 
fort began to find difficulty in getting a place to edit his paper—a 
prosecution having been alrea‘ly commenced against him in Brabant 
for outraging a friendly sovereign. 





There seems to be no general agreement as to the side from which 
the trouble will come. Prussia, of course, will be the antagonist, but 
whether the quarrel will begin on the side of the Rhine or on the side 
of Italy is the question. Lamarmora has been made so unpopular by 
the late revelation, that he has run some risk of being mobbed, and 
there have been rumors—which, however, the Moniteur has contradicted 
—that Italy, instigated by Prussia, is pressing for a withdrawal of the 
French troopsfrom Rome. Things at Rome are in a bad way, carnally 
speaking; that is, the Pope is in excellent health, and the Zouaves are 
deserting by the hundred, through ennui, non-payment of wages, and 
indifferent food. Attempts have been made for some time to distract 
them by rumors of the coming of the Garibaldians, but these have 
lost their power, and the corps is dissolving slowly but surely, the 
deserters going over the Italian border to live among the heathen. 





Some interesting details of the working of the Italian revenue laws 
have been published, from which it appears that, while the custom 
receipts fall slightly below the estimates, the stamp and registration 
duties are yielding a considerable surplus; but the public lottery, sad 
to say, seems to be the steadiest source of revenue after all, yielding in 
the last six months $6,000,000—a striking indication of Italian love of 
gambling, when we consider that the lottery only yielded $2,000,000 in 
France in 1836, the last year of its existence. 





The quarrel between Count Usedom and General Lamarmora, 
arising out of Lamarmora’s publication of the count’s note, written in 
1866, laying out a plan of campaign for the Italian army, assumes every 
day a worse complexion for Lamarmora. It will be remembered that 
it had its origin in some slighting reference to the Italian operations 
in the Quadrilateral made in a history of the war recently published 
by the Prussian staff under General Von Moltke’s superintendence. 
This irritated Lamarmora, and led him to publish the note addressed 
to him by Count Usedom, containing, as Lamarmora believed, and as 
he thinks the world will believe, a wild plan of campaign, by which 
the Italian army was to turn the Quadrilateral, and march straight on 
Vienna, and probably to its own destruction ; but this despatch, it now 
turns out, he had never communicated to his Government, but quietly 
pocketed, and fought on a plan of his own. To this the Prussian 
Government replies officially that, for the slight put upon Italy in Von 
Moltke’s history of the war, it is not responsible, and then unofficially, 
through an “inspired” correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, tells a very 
damaging story about Lamarmora, and its reason for addressing him 
the despatch which he suppressed. The story is in substance this. 
Napoleon knew and approved of the treaty between Italy and Prussia. 
and was anxious for the war, believing that if Prussia were defeated 
she would cal! for his assistance and give in return the left bank of the 
Rhine, and Austria was in that case to cede Venice to Italy in return 
for Silesia. But Lamarmora, on his part, being a creature of Napoleon's 
and taking no step without the approval of the Emperor, also engaged 





to localize the war—that is, not to carry it out of Italy, so as not to 
jnterfere too seriously with the Austro-French plans; and know- 
ing Italy would have Venice in any case, he took the field without 
any serious intention of fighting. Prussia, knowing he was in close 
communication with the French Government, had avoided thus far 
communicating with him in writing ; but, its suspicions about him in- 
creasing, Count Usedom wrote him the despatch which has raised the 
discussion, addressing it to him as Minister of Foreign Affairs, so as to 
ensure its being laid before the King and cabinet, and asking formally 
from the Italian army a kind of co-operation which would frustrate the 
French schemes and prevent Austria being able, by a sudden 
surrender of Venice, to precipitate her whole force on Prussia, La- 
marmora, however, got out of this difficulty by pocketing the despatch 
which has now, for the first time, seen the light, and engaged the Aus- 
trians in such a way as to ensure them an easy victory, the battle of 


| Custozza being, to the general-in-chief, one of the most disgraceful in 
history. The French plans were, however, completely broken up by the 


tremendous victory of Sadowa; and France and Austria, instead of 
dividing Prussia between them, found themselves both at its merey. 


There has been a good deal of indignation excited on both sides of 
the water by Mr. Roebuck’s insulting language with reference to this 
country at the Cutlers’ Banquet at Sheffield, at which Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson was present. Mr. Roebuck’s offence consisted in giving a very 
disagreeable account of the composition of this people, and apply- 
ing sundry opprobrious epithets to the Irish, French, Spaniards, and 
Italians whom he supposes to pour in here year by year ir what he 
calls a “ feculent tide,” and to whose influence he attributes the mono- 
poly of the Government by “the buccaneering element” in the popula- 
tion and the exclusion of educated men from public life. Mr. Johnson 
did exactly what he ought to have done—sat still and said nothing, 
and the next day, in reply to an address, corrected the Roebuck absur- 
dities in perfectly calm and temperate language. We observe that some 
of our contemporaries think he onght to have lefttheroom. But then 
there is such a thing as giving importance to people and things which 
would otherwise possess none, and this is precisely what an ambassador 
would be guilty of who left a dinner-table because Mr. Roebuck was 
being silly and impudent. Mr. Roebuck has fora long time had abso- 
lutely nothing but what he is pleased to call his “ imprudence” of 
speech to rely on for the preservation of his political position, and to 
drive Mr. Johnson away from a dinner-table by the display of it would 
be for him an immense success, The English papers have been very 
sharp with him, however, and he has attempted a lame defence in a 
letter to the Times, in which he says that in drawing a horrible picture 
of the governing classes in America, he was simply furnishing an @ for- 
tiori argument for the success of popular government in England. To 
do him justice, he said nothing nearly as bad ashe said during the war, 
or as some of those who are now rebuking him said also. His presence 
at the banquet was no doubt a misfortune, but then he is member for the 
borough, and there was no getting rid of him. We observe that in his 
letter to the Times he puts forward a plea for immunity from the at- 
tacks of the press which is not uncommon here—that he was “a veteran 


politician.” 





There are telegraphic accounts of a revolution of the first magni- 
tude in Spain, including a revolt of the fleet—an incident, as far as we 
know, unprecedented in the history of civil dissensions, and of a greater 
or less portion of the army. That this storm was coming has been evi- 


dent ever since the exile of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, 


whose expulsion gave the malcontents a rallying-point and their cause 
a look of respectability. Minor indications came two or three weeks 
later, in the resignation of several of the leading generals, and as Jong 
ago as the Ist of September it was generally believed in Paris, by 
those most familiar with Spanish affairs, that Gonzales Bravo's tenure 
of office was a question of days. Of the 1 \vement now pending we 
get only very confused details, although it seems likely to end in the 
overthrow of the Queen’s Government. A revolution begun and car- 
ried out by the army and navy does not seem likely to be succeeded by 
anything very stable and promising. 
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Tur importance of foreseeing the result of a Presidential campaign 
is so great, not only to politicians, but also to business men, that we 
are not afraid of wearying our readers by renewing our speculations 
upon the vote of November, and explaining every circumstance which 
lends confirmation to our predictions. There is so much at stake in 
the approaching election—so many great financial interests depend 
upon its result—that it is eminently desirable to ascertain with accuracy 
and certainty the drift of the popular current ; and for this purpose the 
issue of every political contest since the nominations were made de- 
serves careful examination. 

First, in apparent weight, came the Kentucky election, with a Dem- 
ocratic majority of 88,000 in place of 70,000 last year. This was a fact 
of some value, as indicating a concentration of the white vote in the 
Southern States, and an increased degree of bitterness on the part of 
the Democrats; but it proved nothing more. The total vote of the 
State was not as large as in 1866, by at least 14,000; and this indicated 
the lack of great enthusiasm in a State indisputably Democratic. 
Moreover, the main contest is to be decided in the North,and not in 
the South; and an election in a Southern State where no colored man 
could vote, was no sign of the general result. The Territorial elec- 
tions, in Idaho and Colorado, have no value except as remote indica- 
tions of the prospect in Nevada and Nebraska. The Republican par- 
ty has fully held its own in these Territories; but from these returns 
alone, we should be slow to form any general conclusion. The Oregon 
election, as we said when the first reports from there were received, 
gave reason to expect that the Democrats would carry both Oregon 
and California next November; but the vote of the Eastern States may 
yet influence California in a different direction, and private accounts 
lead us to expect that it will. 

The elections just held in Vermont and Maine are of a kind totally 
unlike any of which we have yet spoken, and they are worthy of a 
more careful analysis. They have been only superficially noticed by 
the press in general, and their peculiarities are too complex to be seen 
or comprehended at a glance. The first indication afforded by these 
elections is that the aggregate vote in the Northern States will be not 
only much larger than any ever before cast, but larger in proportion to 
the number of electors than on any previous occasion, An ordinary 
election does not draw out 60 percent. of the qualified electors. An ac- 
tive election draws out perhaps 66 per cent. A very excited «| ction 
brings out 75 per cent.; but society must be stirred to its depth. if a 
proportion materially larger than this appears at the polls. 

Now, in both Vermont and Maine the electors have voted in greater 
numbers, whether absolutely or relatively considered, than have ever 
before been known. The census returns show that the population of 
Vermont has remained stationary for many years, while the ratio of 
increase in Maine has been small, and steadily declining. The vote 
of Vermont at a State election has. usually been about 45,000, even in 
Presidential years. It has never reached 56,000 on any previous occa- 
sion, and never exceeded 50,000 since 1844, except in the years 1849, 
1856, and 1864, It has now reached the really astonishing figure of 
58,000—a figure which we should have thought utterly incredible be- 
fore the returns came in, And this, let it be noted, is at a mere local 
election, the result of which was never for a moment in doubt, and 
which therefore presented no inducement whatever for the use of 
special exertions to draw out a full vote. It was an almost sponta- 
neous demonstration of popular interest, attended with results such as 
are usually obtained only by means of the strenuous and interested 
exertions of politicians, The election in Maine was much more seri- 
ously contested ; and the increase of vote in that State is not, there- 
fore, so extraordinary a phenomerton as in Vermont. But it is never- 
theless remarkable. The total vote of Maine has never much exceeded 
120,000, and has never reached that point since 1860. The increase of 
population has probably been less than five per cent. But the increase 
of vote is ten per cent., the aggregate now being considerably over 
130,000. From these facts it may safely be inferred that the seeming 
apathy of the people is simply the result of their having made up their 
minds, and become indifferent to the clamors by which it is usually 
sought to change the current of a political canvass, 
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The next indication of these elections is that the Republican party 
holds its ranks unbroken, and commands the same proportion of the 
Northern vote as in 1864 and 1866, with the single exception of the 
temporary aid which it received from the Fenians in 1866. That aid 
it has lost, and it is of some importance to ascertain how much it 
amounted to. The Fenians were greatly disgusted with Mr. Johnson 
in September, 1866 ; and some four or five thousand of them in Maine 
either voted the Republican ticket, or abstained from voting at all. 
This raised the Republican majority that year to 27,000, when without 
this it would not have exceeded 18,000. Still, even with this aid, the 
Republican vote in 1866 only reached 69,000. It is now over 75,000. 
So in Vermont, the Republican vote is the largest ever cast, and is 
immensely greater than was ever before polled for a candidate at a 
mere State election. 

An attempt has been made to belittle the result of these two elections 
by comparing the majorities with those which were given on former 
occasions under exceptional circfmstances. Vermont has given a little 
larger majority on two occasions only—the Presidential elections of 
1856 and 1864, when Frémont had 28,400 majority, and Lincoln 29,100. 
It now gives 27,500; but this is simply because the Democrats did not 
on those occasions feel any encouragement to poll their whole strength, 
whereas on this occasion they did. Moreover, the majority of this 
year has never been even approached at any previous State election. 
The majority at the State election of 1864 was less than 19,000, and at 
that of 1856 23,000. So the 21,000 majority now given by Maine is. 
compared with the 27,000 given in 1866, and the majorities given at 
the Presidential elections of 1860 and 1856, when the Democrats had 
lost all hope and- made no effort to poll their real vote. But these 
comparisons are fallacious. At no previous election in Maine, where a 
full vote was cast, and a real contest made, has the Republican 
majority reached 18,000, while it has usually been much less. It is 
now, on a straight party struggle, at least 3,000 in advance of this 
figure, and this represents the actual gain of the party in the State. 

There is no reason why the same influences which have controlled 
Maine and Vermont should not also operate in other States. The 
Fenian vote did not help the Republicans to any appreciable extent 
outside of the northern districts of New England, New York, and 
Illinois. Its loss would have reduced the majority of 1866 in New 
York 7,000, and that in Illinois 10,000. But this is a matter of small 
moment. If Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana give handsome Repub- 
lican majorities in October, New York may be saved, and Illinois will 
certainly be largely Republican. It is said that the vote of Maine in 
September, 1856, did not save Frémont in Pennsylvania, nor fore- 
shadow the general result of the campaign. But the vote of Maine 
then corresponded with the vote of all that portion of country which 
was not on the border of the slave States, or bound to them by com- 
mercial interests. That distinction no longer exists. Philadelphia 
and “Egypt” have both been converted, and are to be relied upon for 
Grant. The North is more homogeneous now than it was in 1856 ; 
and the vote of Maine is now, as it has been ever since 1860, indicative 
of the current throughout the North. Moreover, the Northern States 
even in 1856 were largely Republican, and would have elected Frémont 
but for the Southern vote being cast solidly against him. The South- 
ern vote is now divided, the Northern electoral vote largely increased. 
If Grant should only run as well as Frémont did in 1856, he could not 
fail to be elected. 

View it in what light we may, it seems impossible to arrive at any 
other rational conclusion than that the September elections have de- 
cided the contest in favor of Grant. It remains for October to deter- 
mine whether his majority shall be overwhelming, and whether the 
next House of Representatives shall be as strongly Republican as the 
present; but the main question of the canvass is settled to the satis- 
faction of every impartial mind. 








THE WORKING-MEN'S CONGRESS. 


Tne International Labor Congress has just been holding its second 
meeting at Brussels, and although we have, as yet, no report of the 
discussions, the general report of the working of the organizaticn 
since 1866, which has been received, and is the composition of one of 
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their leading men, Mr. Shaw, of London, gives one a fair idea of the 
amount of progress they have made in certain directions within the 
last two years. The proceedings at the first meeting of the Congress, 
in 1866, were made the subject of an elaborate and interesting article 
by M. Louis Reybaud, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, but the conclu- 
sions he drew from them as to the mental condition of the working- 
men were anything but flattering, and he made no secret of the fact that 
he would consider the assumption by them of the power of legisla- 
tion, in the present state of their training as full of danger to the 
highest interests of society. The present report does not contain any 
direct expressions of opinion on economical questions. It is simply a 
history of the various attempts made to spread the organization in the 
different civilized countries of the world, but the tone of it makes one 
fear that the members have not improved much in the art of stating 
their own case. It would, if it were a well-arranged statc- 
ment of facts, be very valuable, but it is slangy and abusive, and ful 
of exaggeration, so that it is really impossible to learn from it exactly 
what has been done or what we may expect to be done. Moreover, 
one cannot learn from it, with any approach to accuracy, what diflicul- 
ties the organization has had to contend with in the different countries, 
as all its opponents are denounced with about the same degree of vio- 
lence. There seems, indeed, to be no difference in the guilt and de- 
pravity of its enemies. They are all in the same stage, and that the 
lowest. 

At the closing of the last mail only one subject had been discussed— 
that of war; and of this discussion we have only a very brief sketch. 
Moreover, it is not a subject possessing much interest for the working- 
men in this country, inasmuch as the wars against which European work- 
men declaim are wars which—though they themselves are the principal 
sufferers from them—they do nothing to begin and can do nothing to 
bring to an end, and which are mostly carried on for dynastic considera- 
tions, although the immediate and palpable object may be an accession 
of territory, and a consequent addition to the national strength. On 
most other points, however, there seems to be very little difference of 
opinion between the European and American workmen. Their 
economical theories appear to be very similar, and they both appear to 
concur most cordially in the determination to use any political power 
they may possess now or attain hereafter to embody these theories in 
legislation ; and the general belief and expectation that in every civi- 
lized country they are very near the possession of this power, secures 
for their talk an amount of attention to which, on its own merits, it is 
not by any means entitled. The ideas of men who are likely before 
many years to rule the world are always interesting, and those of the 
working-men in Europe on various social topics show that they dream 
of. a future for society in many respects very different from that 
which the philosophers and “men of education” have worked out. 
For instance, most intelligent friends of the race are looking for- 
ward to the complete attainment of individual independence, and re- 
gard individual freedom of action as one of the blessings of the 
coming democratic age. The working-men seem to desire nothing 
of the kind. In fact, they detest individual freedom, look on it 
as the cause of most of their woes, and take the most elaborate 
pains to repress and root it out. Freedom of contract and of 
trade is also commonly supposed to be one of the most valuable 
features of the democratic régime. The working-men hold both in 
abhorrence. They would allow no laborer to sell his labor, or contract 
to sell it, on his own terms. In other words, they appear to be in 
nearly every country eager to go back to the state of things which 
Turgot abolished in France, in which the laborer was the slave of a 
corporation composed of men of his class. Like those corporations, 
too, the modern trade organizations are the deadly foe of strangers 
and persons unable to pay their “footing,” and put the principle of 
monopolies in force with regard to the only article over which they 
have any control with a remorselessness and rigor which have never been 
surpassed by the pre-revolutionary monarchies in the palmiest days of 
jobbery. At the end of the last century the throwing open of all occu- 
pations to all men—or, in other words, the concession to every human 
being of the right of using his faculties in any way he saw fit, was 
hailed as one of the greatest gains to humanity achieved by the French 
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Revolution; but if we are to believe the trades-unions, it was no gain 
at all, but a loss, One great aim of the trades organizations of our day 
is, in fact, to keep down the number of persons engaged in each call- 
ing, by limiting the number of apprentices. Now, suppose every trade 
well organized, as the working-mer seek to make them, and the popu- 
lation to go on increasing, there would, though the number of trades 
increased also, be every year an increasing number of young men 
thrown out amongst the unskilled class, forming a mass somewhat 
corresponding in social position to the Hindoo Sudras. We do not 
mean to say this social ideal will ever be realized; the forces of the 
age all work against its realization. We are now simply talking of 
what the working-men in Europe seem to have in their minds as a 
desirable possibility, if we may judge from their talk and organized 
action, 

The position of the European working-men regarding female labor 
appeared at the last congress to be exceedingly discreditable, contrast- 
ing most unfavorably with the ground taken on this subject by the 
labor conventions here. The Europeans make a prodigious fuss about 
prostitution, and in some mysterious manner fasten the blame of it on 
the Government and on that villanous entity, “ society ;’ but when it 
comes to the point of supplying a practical remedy by advocating 
the admission of women to a fair competition in the labor market, they 
hesitate and shirk the question. The utterances of the convention now 
meeting in this city on this subject are all that could be desired; but 
we do not see how, on the trades-union theory of the rights of those 
who are already engaged in the exercise of the various trades, women 
can be admitted indiscriminately to the labor market any more than 
young males. If the fact that the multiplication of laborers has a ten- 
dency to diminish wages furnishes a justification for restricting the 
admission of male apprentices to the various trades, women ought not 
to have any chance ; for their numbers are enormous, and their field of 
activity limited greatly by nature. The bricklayers, masons, and car- 
penters are, perhaps, safe from their intrusion under any rule; but 
how about the compositors, painters, carvers, gilders, shoemakers, and 
so on? 

The denunciations of capital, with which the speeches and reports 
of all labor congresses abound, and their general acceptance of the 
theory that capital is necessarily the enemy of labor, are not as unnatu- 
ral as they seem, though they are not based on a strictly accurate view 
of the case. What is commonly called the conflict between labor 
and capital, and what the laborers believe to be such, is in reality a 
strife between the laborer and the capitalist as to who shall have the 
larger share of the profits ; and in this strife the capitalist is undoubt- 
edly the laborer’s enemy, inasmuch as, let his profits be ever so large, he 
gives the laborer as small a share of them as possible. And owing to 
the laborer’s poverty or ignorance, the capitalist is frequently able to put 
him off with a much smaller share than the laws of trade or the state 
of the market entitle him to. This has been strikingly illustrated 
by the revelations recently made by Canon Girdwood regarding the 
condition of the agricultural laborers in England, from which it appears 
that for fully fifteen years the laborers in his parish have been receiving 
about half the market rate—that is, about half what they might have 
obtained by going to a town about two hours’ distant by rail. Behind 
all this, of course, there lies the broad fact that the more capital there 
is for investment, the better it is on the whole for the laborer. But it 
is not wonderful that the laborer cannot as yet sce it distinctly, in spite 
of the preaching of the political economists. 

A great deal of what seems most preposterous in the sociology of 
working-men is due to a belief, by which all enthusiastic philanthro- 
pists are in a greater or less degree possessed, and that is a belief not 
simply that the human race tends to perfection, but that it is likely to 
reach it before long. Very few, doubtless, would accept this doctrine 
in the bald form in which we here produce it. Most reformers, if 
asked to state their opinion on this point, would talk of the kingdom 
of heaven as of indefinite remoteness; but there are very few schemes 
of radical social reform which are not based on asecret, though it may be 
vague, expectation that it is really at hand, and that with a little help from 
legislation and from education our eyesmay behold it. The difficulties 
opposed by the constitution of human nature to the working of the very 
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best laid political and social plans, which weigh too heavily on the souls 
of “practical statesmen,” hardly weigh at all on the souls of work- 
ing-men; and the prodigious progress of the world within the past 
fifty years, the wonderful capacity for self-improvement which hu- 
man nature has shown since the American and French Revolutions 
gave it a chance to work out its own salvation, naturally nourish the 
sweet delusion that all things are possible to it. We do not think it 
at all likely that sound and just views on this subject will be reached 
till democracy has had half a century or so of trial over the whole 
civilized world. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION. 

We have received letters from several delegates complaining of the 
reports of the Massachusetts Convention which appeared in the papers 
in this city, and on which the brief comments we made on the proceedings 
in our last issue were based, and giving us a version of the story which is 
materially different from that circulated by the reporters. The subject is 
worth a second notice, because it furnishes an interesting illustration of 
the way in which the “ Wickedest Politician in the United States” may, 
under the existing caucus system, make one of the most moral, and 
upright, and intelligent States in the Union appear to approve of him 
and support him, and of the way in which the party press can be de- 
pended on to aid in his attempts at imposition. We spoke some weeks 
ago of the arrangement made between General Butler and his only 
formidable rival in the Fifth District, by which Dr. Loring was to 
have the general’s support in seeking the nomination for the Gover- 
norship, while the general was to have the doctor's in securing a renom- 
ination to Congress. Dr. Loring is an old Democrat—and, as we 
remarked three weeks ago, a miniature copy of the old politicians of 
national reputation who made politics a trade, and a mean one, for 
the thirty years before the war—who joined the Republican party 
in 1864, and who does not possess a single claim of any kind to 
its respect or confidence. About General Butler we have already 
spoken our minds freely. The two worthies had no sooner com- 
pleted their compact than they began to set the press clague to work 
to give it an air of popularity, and prepare the way for it before 
the Convention ; and nobody who does not read the newspapers dil- 
igently and regularly, as editors for their sins are compelled to do, can 
have any idea of how much may be done in this way to prepare a sim- 
ulacrum of popular favor. It is not necessary for this purpose to obtain 
access to the editorial columns of any of the leading journals. They 
all either have regular correspondents at points of interest, or are glad 
to receive letters from volunteers, and the first intimation one often 
gets that “something is in the wind ” is the appearance of letters and 
paragraphs calling attention to the praiseworthy performances of A., 
and the fever of devotion he is exciting among the “ young men ”"— 
this class being selected as a good index of the drift of popular senti- 
ment. Accordingly, about the time that General Butler had his 
arrangements compicted, the ultra-Radical journals—whose swallowing 
of him is, perhaps, as curious a case of morbid psychology as is to be 
found—began without apparent cause to praise him highly, ascribe the 
prevalent abuse of him to Copperhead hatred of patriots, and to publish 
letters from correspondents showing how he was loved in his District. 
Then they took to praising Dr. Loring, in whose service, according to 
the correspondents, “ the young and active Republicans ” were eagerly 
laboring, and the process was kept up, with decent intervals, till the 
Convention met at Worcester. 

If anybody will take the trouble to examine the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, published in the same papers, he will see 
how perfect the recording arrangements of the Butler-Loring firm were. 
It must be remembered that General Butler appeared before it as a 
man who had virtually repudiated the party platform on a point of 
vital interest, and had joined with the Democrats in an assault on the 
publie credit in Congress—who, for personal reasons, is disliked and 
distrusted by nine out of ten intelligent and respectable Massachu- 

( Republicans, and the defeat of whose schemes was undoubtedly 
ct which brought together such an unprecedentedly large num- 

‘of dclegates. Yet his speech is the only one reported at any length, 
though Richard H. Dana spoke weightily and ably. We are told that 
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all present,” and that “at an enthusiastic caucus, held the evening be- 
fore the Convention, he appeared and made an eloquent speech.” 
At this caucus Mr. Dana was speaking when Butler entered, and the 
supporters of the latter having applauded him, as in duty bound, he 
marched straight up to the platform, turned round, took no notice of 
Mr. Dana, and commenced a speech of his own for Loring—the whole 
performance being, says a prominent delegate, in writing to us, “the 
greatest and most indecent piece of rudeness I ever heard of.” It was 
so plain, however, that there was no chance for Dr. Loring, that Gene- 
ral Butler withdrew his name, and the next day William Claflin was 
nominated by acclamation. But whom does the reader suppose the 
Tribune reporter produces, as taking the leading part in nominating 
him? Why, General Butler, to be sure. Loud calls “ were heard that 
he should take the platform. He complied with this demand amidst 
wild and enthusiastic cheers.” So that the country is given to under- 
stand that Butler was the foremost man of the Convention, its greatest 
favorite, and the most influential supporter of the Republican candi- 
date. The facts are, we are assured, that he was utterly beaten in 
everything ; that his supporters were few but noisy ; that all that man- 
agement could do was done for him; and that he was compelled to 
keep his principal stock in trade since the death of impeachment— 
his financial theories—stored away in his pack ; “that he avoided the 
whole question of finance,” and had to submit to the adoption of a 
platform in which his darling idea is scouted. 

Now this is all very well as far as it goes. But the story has a 
painful side, and it is this: that so much exertion should be necessiry 
in a State like Massachusetts, and in a body like the Republican Con- 
vention, to defeat and put down a man of General Butler’s character 
and antecedents ; that “moral reformers,” who profess to live by the 
rule of pure truth and pure justice, should hug his knees, bespatter 
him with praise—which we do not like to call lying, but which they 
know very well can only be manufactured by perversion, suppression, 
and false suggestions, and by the use of a standard, both of moral and 
political excellence, such as no public man has ever yet been judged 
by amongst any Christian people; and that it should be possible for 
such a man so to manipulate the leading newspapers that men like 
Richard H. Dana should, in the report of the procedings of a body like 
the Massachusetts Convention, be put completely out of sight, their 
sayings ignored, and General Butler put in the foreground as the 
model for youth. The incident is now old, but we recyr toit for two 
reasons. One is, that General Butler has still his renomination to get 
for the Fifth District; and the other is, that, as we have said, the affair 
affords a good illustration of the way in which the caucus system, 
working in combination with a press which party spirit has made 
forgetful of its highest duty, can be made to raise a barrier between prac- 
tical politics and the best moral and mental perceptions of the com- 
munity. 


CAMPAIGN ENTHUSIA ’ 
THREE months ago, many good Republicans were troubled by what 
they considered a want of enthusiasm for Grant—meaning, of course, an 
absence of nervous excitement about his name or his person, and an indis- 
position to give violent and uproarious expression to the feeling of admira- 
tion created by the contemplation of hiscareer. This defect was supposed to 
be particularly remarkable in the West, which has usually been considered, 
owing to the greater freshness of its population, the home of enthusiasm ; 
and we remember meeting with more than one shrewd observer who came 
back from that region troubled by the calm with which the mention of the 
Republican candidate was received. There did not seem, they said, to be 
any “magnetism ” about him—magnetism, in political parlance, meaning 
that personal quality which in Europe causes the populace to take the 
horses from a man’s carriage and draw it themselves, and which here ex- 
cites intense eagerness to shake hands with him, and get his autograph, or 
a lock of his hair, or, in the case of woman, to kiss him. “ Magnetism” does 
not seem to be necessarily connected with any particular kind of intellec- 
tual constitution. Webster had it, and so had, in a far greater degree, Clay. 
Jackson had it, but Calhoun had not, and the want of it is constantly men- 
tioned still as a reason why some of the ablest men in the country need not 
look for a high place in the management of public affairs. 
Now there is no denyang that Grant does not possess “magnetism,” in 
the sense in which the word is ordinarily used. His general bearing is not 
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that of a sympathetic man, of a man on whose breast one is tempted to lay 
one’s head and weep. His look does not invite kisses, and his hair does not 
lend itself—to use a Gallicism—to being cut off in locks. He makes a poor 
figure at receptions when a few of his fellow-citizens “desire to take him 
by the hand.” He shakes hands, even on the greatest occasions, with a 
cold, stern, impassive air, which naturally begets the impression that he 
does not enjoy shaking hands with some hundreds of people whom he 
never saw before, and this chills the more gushing of his admirers. We have 
on more than one occasion been present when the sight of his unmoved, 
and apparently immovable, features has reduced a smiling, glowing hand- 
shaker, who had just danced up to him with extended arm and an inane 
but carefully prepared compliment on his lips, in the twinkling of an eye 
to a limp, broken-down bore, for whom life had lost its charms and 
from whom earth had withdrawn its welcome. In fact, as a show candi- 
date Grant is probably the worst that ever took the field, and to the class 
of politicians who attend to the spectacular part of a campaign, get up the 
serenades, the processions, the great effects and striking situations, he must 
be a source of continual trial and disappointment. For the use of these 
gentlemen Seymour is worth ten Grants, putting aside altogether Sey- 
mour’s immense rhetorical superiority. Seymour really has “magnetism.” 
He has the power of putting on his face a show of interest in the small 
affairs of other people, and of putting on an air of dignity which, strange 
as it may seem, is worth more to a public man in America than in any 
other country in the world; and he has what is perhaps more valuable than 
all, tears within easy reach. “As a weeper,” to use Colonel Brown’s lan- 
guage, “ he surpasses Job Trotter ;” and though tears shed publicly have in 
all ages been regarded by the more reflective of the race with extreme 
suspicion, they are still, and will probably always remain, very powerful 
with the multitude, if used sparingly and with tact. 

It is undoubtedly this want of availability for spectacular purposes 
on Grant’s part which created the doubts about his popularity which existed 
three months ago, and which have even made their way to Europe, and 
have been made the subject of wondering comment in a recent number of 
the London Spectator. There has never been a Presidential candidate 
with which those whose business it is to shift the scenes and arrange the 
lights and roil the thunder-barrels of the canvass have found it harder to 
deal. Compared, for instance, from their point of view, with Frémont, he 
seems a heavy burden for manufacturers of enthusiasm to carry. Fré- 
mont’s way of wearing his hair was of itself sufficient to exert a powerful 
influence on the popular mind, while Grant’s straight, and not particularly 
well-kempt locks, parted low down at the side, are singularly wanting in 
picturesqueness. Then, Frémont’s face is one of those which, particularly 
to women, suggest vast possibilities, and it really did suggest vast possi- 
bilities during his canvass, as was shown by the expectations entertained 
of him when he went West to take the command at the beginning of the 
war. He was confidently expected by the sentimental portion of the Re- 
publican party, although he had never set a squadron in the field, to sweep 
through the Confederacy like a whirlwind, and the tenacity with which the 
same set of enthusiasts clung to his “ Body-Guard,” as one of the wonders 
of the contest, long after the general’s own military pretensions had been 
reduced to ashes, was a striking illustration of the kind of stuff of which 
political enthusiasm is made. 

Moreover, Frémont had the immense advantage—we are still looking at 
the matter from the theatrical point of view—of resting his claims to 
confidence on an exploit of which few people had heard till his nomination, 
and the nature of which was only imperfectly understood at any time. He 
was sung all over the land as “The Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains.” 
What this was exactly not many knew, but it had an awful sound, and 
closed the mouths of doubters as effectually as M. Jourdain’s was closed by 
being raised to the dignity of “Mammamouchi.” Grant’s exploits, on the 
other hand, were so well known, so long dwelt on, so familiar in our 
mouths, before he was presented to us as a Presidential candidate at all, 
that none of us is much moved or excited when he is asked to vote for the 
hero of Vicksburg and Chattanooga—that is, for the man who has performed 
two of the greatest military exploits of a century which is crowded with the 
greatest wars of history. It would be hard to cite a more remarkable 
proof of the injurious effect on reputations which the exceeding publicity of 
our day causes. The newspapers literally take all the polish off great 
names, and wear out the fame of the most famous men in half a dozen 
years, owing to the jaded condition to which their iteration reduces the 
popular faculties of wonder and admiration. There is hardly a great 
military name in history which would retain much of its lustre if it had 
been exposed to the action of the periodical press, because there has to be 
in all really shining and enduring fame—all fame by which the imagins- 
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tion is really roused—a touch of mystery. Gustavus Adolphus, Wallen 
stein, the First Napoleon, Nelson, and even Wellington were happy in 
having lived and fought before the age of newspapers, and thus leaving 
memories dimly seen through the fog of oral tradition, of brief despatches, 
of ill-compiled chronicles, and of popular songs. 

In our day the whole world stands by the hero on the quarterdeck or 
at his headquarters, pores over the map with him, reads his reports over 
his shoulder, watches him changing his shirt and eating his breakfast, 
holds his bottles up against the light to see what liquor he drinks, 
debates the probable effects of alcohol on the coats of his stomach and his 
nervous fibre, and in two or three years has heard the story of his battles 
so often that nine men out of ten begin'to feel as if they could have won them 
themselves. Tests of this kind, of course, nothing but the first order of genius 
canendure. The minor heroes of even the greatest contests succumb under 
them. We know of few things in the annals of war more pathetic than the fate 
of Corse, of Allatoona. He is now, we believe, a revenue assessor or collector 
somewhere in the West, an obscure and almost forgotten man, and yet had 
he done in any of the great European campaigns what he did in Sherman's 
he would have been raised to lasting eminence. He held through a long 
day, with a handful of men, a position, on the retention of which Sherman's 
fortunes depended, against the assaults of a whole army, and this not as a 
solitary and unlooked-for display of resolution, but as the legitimate result 
of a faithful and dauntless character, for Sherman, when he saw from the 
heights of Kenesaw the smoke of battle round Allatoona, said he felt 
no anxiety, for he knew that Corse was there. 

We are, and always have been, however, of the number of those who 
have not been troubled about the absence of enthusiasm about Cirant per- 
sonally, and for two reasons. One is, that we look on the qualities which 
do most to arouse enthusiasm, in the politician's sense of the word, as 
defects in a Presidential candidate ; and the other is, that the repid growth 
of the community in intelligence, experience, and self possession has made 
enthusiasm unnecessary for the winning of political victories. It is one of 
the unpleasant but suggestive truths ef history, that the very worst ene- 
mies of the human race have been those who commanded most popular en- 
thusiasm, and that it has, on the whole, done rather more for bad than for 
good causes. The exploits of “ popular idols” have not always resulted in 
much good for humanity. The history of progress is, in fact, the history 
of the growing supremacy of reason over the affairs of men, of the relegation 
of feeling to the background, of the appearance of judgment as severeign 
in fields once wholly given up to passion. Perhaps the most striking and 
significant feature of the American Revolution was the conduct of it by a 
silent, methodical, repelling-mannered man, who carried on war as a dis- 
agreeable business, and eagerly abandoned affairs of state for the raising 
of tobacco. It is difficult to avoid seeing in the selection of another man of 
a similar character for the place once held by Washingtcn, at this second 
great crisis in the national affairs, an indication that his type of character 
is, after all, that which occupies the highest and most permanent place in 
the popular mind, and that after sixty years of gushing, noisy, “ magnetic” 
politicians, with tears in their eyes for every woe, a long yarn for every 
passenger, and an empty harangue for every stump, the kind of public 
man whom, after all, most Americans would like to see their sons imitate, isa 
man like Washington or Grant, who has done much and said little, and to 
whom the effects of his acts on his “ prospects” are amongst the last and 
least of considerations. 

One other thing tells powerfully in Grant’s favor, and that is the rapid 
growth not of this community only, but of all civilized communities, in those 
qualities which come with age in the individual man, that is, in distrust of 
mere sentiment in the management of affairs, and in the habit of weighing 
consequences and balancing pros and cons. The saying of Flewher of 
S.ltoun, which magazine writers have so long delighted to quote, “ Let 
me make a people’s songs, and I care not who makes their laws,” has be- 
come, in fact, utterly worthless, considered as an epigrammatic statement 
of the proposition that the world is governed rather by sentiment than by 
reason. Nations cannot now be governed by songs. ti who secks to 
rule men in our day must convince them, not simply move them. Poetry 
itself, in becoming more metaphysical, shows the depth of the change 
which has come over the modern world. The same remark may be made 
of the popular novel, which perhaps more than any other species of litera- 
ture influences popular thought. Even popular amusements grow more 
and more intellectual. Those which appealed wholly to the feelings have 
almost died out. Convivial songs, as we remarked the other day, which 
played so prominent a part in socicty in the last century, are no longer 
heard, or, if heard, the singing of them is looked on as a species of buffoon 
ery. In fact, human character in the civilized world takes everywhere a 
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graver cast, and the effect of the change is naturally seen more distinctly passed yet. It calls for payment “in gold and silver,” and denounces the 
in politics than in any other field of human activity. The chanting, weep- | payment in greenbacks as “a fraud on those who trusted the country.” A 
ing voter, carrying “the great statesman” on his shoulders, or following chairman was appointed to introduce the resolutions, who, it was known, was 
him blindly to the polls and hanging on his lips round the stump, is a specta-| prepared to defend this resolution if attacked by General Butler. When 
cle which grows daily less and less familiar even to the mind’s eye. Ina read, this resolution drew out special applause. General Butler made no 
few years more he will take his place in his historical niche, in the same | attempt to object to it on any ground, and it passed with no opposing voice. 
row with the lord and serf, a creature of this world no longer. Even in| General Butler may have found consolation in the newspaper report- 
the campaign now pending one sees in the speeches of the orators abun- | er’s “ tremendous applause” at his hard hits on the Democrats, but he to- 
dant signs that they are conscious of his vanishing. The vast majority of tally failed in all he cared about, and knew it, and the whole Convention 
the addresses are argumentative to a degree never known before ; person- | knew it. 

alities and clap-trap have never in any other campaign played so small a His other object was to secure the nomination of his co-laborer, Dr. Lor- 
part; calm, unimpassioned appeals to the reason have never played so great ing, for Governor. In this, too, he met with a decided and rather a mortify- 
a one; and this novel character of the oratory is made all the more striking ing defeat. To secure this nomination he made a speech the night before 
by the fact that the contest follows close on a bloody war, and that the at the meeting so much looked to to influence the action of the next day. 
leaders on both sides are largely men who were conspicuous on opposing | This speech was a failure. He made a mistake of judgment, which was 
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sides on the battle-field. taken full advantage of by the gentlemen who followed him, and it was 
= . ~- ———————SS SS :_| felt that General Butler lost prestige. The next day, one of his two speeches 
YA was to withdraw his candidate. This is not all. He was obliged to admit 
Cot 1 espondence. in terms that he withdrew him absolutely, with no compromise, and be- 
cause he could not be chosen. If he had done less, a ballot would have 

MR. WHITTIER ON “CAMPAIGN SONGS.” been demanded. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : Now this was the position of General Butler. He lost prestige. He was 


No one feels more deeply than myself the importance of securing a Re-| 9 humbler man when he left the Convention than when he came to it. He 
publican victory at the coming election. What little I can do to effect it | saw that he had no support of any consequence, either in character or num- 
shall be done. But I have written no song for the campaign, and shall | bers, for his position on finance, or for his candidate. He made his third 
write none. In the first place, I believe other and more practical appliances speech to recover credit, in the State and abroad. In that he talked only 
are needed. Nothing short of the harp of Orpheus, which “drew iron | on matters as to which Republicans had no difference, and talked well 
tears down Pluto’s cheek,” could exorcise or charm to sleep the evil spirits enough, and gave no opportunity for reply. And the truth is, the majority 


of Democracy. In the second place, I could not write a song if I tried. felt that it was a kindness to give him applause on those points, as he was 
The lines quoted in the Nation of the 10th inst. are simply garbled | gown on the others. 
extracts from a poem, not a song, written at the close of the Mexican war, Any fair-minded person present will corroborate my statement. I do 


and the “crisis” to which they refer was the then pending question | not wish to see éclat given to General Butler by the Nation to which he is 
whether slavery should be held to its original limits or extended over a/ not entitled, and his failure turned into a triumph, merely because he 





continent. Judging from the passages quoted, somebody has been very spoke loud and often. MASSACHUSETTS. 
freely manipulating the text, interpolating and altering it without scruple, Boston, September 19, 1868. 
uatil, like the Palmer in “ Marmion,” . 

“ The very mother that him bare ABSTRACT RIGHT OF COPYRIGHT. 


Would not have known her child.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


I have read diligently such arguments as have fallen in my way in 
favor of international copyright, including your own, and regret to find 
myself unsatisfied. I say regret, because in a modest way my own affinities 
are with the literary guild, and it is more comfortable to find one’s self 
agreeing with one’s class; and besides, I own to being a little staggered 

[We make whatever apology is proper for not recognizing our old | by the weight of respectable opinion that seems to set that way. Still, 
acquaintance, “ The Crisis,” when it turned up as a campaign song. without being satisfied, I do not dogmatize on the other side, but should 
There certainly was a familiar look about it—indeed, that was com- like a better statement of the whole ground, such as no doubt you may be 
mented on by the eine Se mutilation of the fragment which pay tes aoe glace, ¥-Ginusie to Sik sichinnatiinh Ub this Gidiash Sittien of 
alone was given prevented perfect recognition. This happened all the th Anes 9 : 

: : . : ape $ : e case by which you appear to me desirous to foreclose all argument. 
more easily that it was found, in the shape in which we published it, If a point of abstract right is to be assumed on eithde side, I hold it should 
ina collection purporting to contain only the poetry of this campaign | 1, the abstract right of mankind, or of the community, to the best service 
—a collection first printed some three or four weeks ago in the Herald. | that any man can give—especially the best intellectual service that any 
As for Mr. Whittier’s incapacity for song-writing, we do not quite assent | man can give. To take an extreme case, an English physician states that 
to his opinion. True songs he would not attempt, probably, but much | at any given time there are from twenty-five to thirty thousand cancer 
of his poetry is fit for chanting, so to speak ; indeed, “chants itself,” and | patients in Great Britain. If any man, at any outlay of genius or skill, 
was perfectly well adapted for use in past campaigns.—Ep. Natrton.] | should discover a remedy for that disorder, it would be a crime against 

: mapa: oeeapss humanity to monopolize the discovery for his private gain. And this view 
GENERAL BUTLER AT THE WORCESTER CONVENTION. of the case is enforced not by statute, perhaps, but at any rate by the pro- 
To Tue Epiror oF THE NATION: fessional code, which denounces a secret remedy as empiricism or.imposture. 

Will you permit me to say that I think you have attached altogether | Now, when we are dealing with the abstract right of the case, this point of 
too much importance to General Butler’s course at the Massachusetts Con-| professional honor or morals gives, I think, the true ground of judgment 
vention, and, indeed, have taken a wrong view of it? As the public eye is | which should apply, if it were possible, in every line of genius, science, or 
no little on General Butler, his position ought not to be mistaken. educated skill. I entirely accept, as to this, the doctrine of Comte, that 

At the Worcester Convention, General Butler had two objects to effect. | the man is to be regarded only as the limb, or servant of humanity, and 
In both these he not only failed, but signally, conspicuously, and confessed- | under an absolute obligation to do it the best service he can. And in this 
ly failed. His first point was to prevent the Convention from taking any | View—aslongas we stand on the ground of abstract right—absolute free-trade 
action upon the subject of the payment of the bonds. To this end, he made | in thought, and in all the highest productions of thought, is the real ground 
three speeches, one the night before and two at the Convention. In neither | for us to oceupy. At least, I still wait to be convinced of the contrary. 
of them did he venture to defend or ever to state his position. In all three And so it is not till we come from the ground of abstract right to the 
of them he urged that no action be had on the subject. To this he bent all | service to the need of the service itself, that the argument for copyright 


If the editor of the Nation will take the trouble to look at the poem 
itself, herewith enclosed, he will, I think, unhesitatingly acquit me of any 
intention of song-writing, and perhaps conclude that his critical shrewd- 
ness was a little at fault in not giving me the benefit of a doubt. 

AmessBurY, lith, Ninth Month, 1868. Joun G. WHITTIER. 





his foree. He was personally well enough received by an audience of two | fairly comes in. That is, it is purely a matter of expediency or public 
thousand persons, delegates and lookers-on; but what was the resnlt?| interest. Comte himself denied both the right and the expediency, appeal- 





The result was thet the Committee on Resolutions introduced the strongest | ing to his own example in giving his own immense labors as a free gift to 
resolution in favor of the payment of the bonds that any Convention has! the public. In this particular instance it was only the gift of a moderate 
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debt to his publisher; and so it may not be thought to add much to the 
force of his argument. But—till further advised—this seems to me the 
only safe and right ground for a copyright-law at all: to give every author, 
or thinker, or inventor a sufficient inducement to do his very best work for the 
public, and a reasonable security against pecuniary loss. When the law has 
done this, it has done, I consider, all that the law can be justly called on to 
do. And it is quite indifferent whether it does this by copyright, patent-right, 
pension, bounty, or special commission—as to an artist, or to a corps of 
scientific explorers. The business of the legislator, as representing the 
interest of the public, is to secure the very best result from the intellectual 
force and training actually extant in the community. Doubtless he secures 
this most conveniently and cheaply on the whole, and with least odium 
or scandal, by the temporary monopoly of a copyright. And this I hold to 
be the only tenable ground on which any copyright-law at all can be de- 
fended. 

Again, the efficiency of a law to secure its object is the only test, I 
admit, of its sufficiency. Whether an international copyright is desirable 
or not, justifiable or not, depends purely, I think, on whether the monopoly 
under a single government is a sufficient protection or encouragement to 
develop the best mental activity of the people under it. In Belgium, for 
instance, a kingdom only as large as Vermont, it clearly was not enough. 
So Belgium developed little or no native genius, and was a sharp thorn 
besides to the French publishing interest ; and an international copyright 
treaty was fairly justified by the peculiar case. England and America 
offer a very different state of things. Either of them, singly, offers the 
largest reading public in the world, with the possible exception of Ger- 
many; and the statistics of authorship seem to show that the existing 
laws offer all the encouragement that can be decently or righteously 
claimed. That there are irregularities in the book-trade which need the 
attention of our law-makers, I am not in the least disposed to deny : I take 
Mr. Parton’s word for it. That some form of international copyright may 
not even yet prove the only way to deal with them, I am not qualified to 
dispute. But I have yet to see any statement of the case which should 
satisfy me of the expediency or the essential justice of subjecting the com- 
merce of thought between the two countries to the conditions which either 
might impose, or of sacrificing the public advantage and convenience to 
abstract and imaginary claims. 

One other consideration was suggested by the last article I saw in the 
Nation upon this subject. It was, if I remember correctly, recommended 
to authors to take very high ground of personal rights in urging the mat- 
ter upon legislators—to complain, in short, of having been systematically 
defrauded of a just claim in all past legislation. The virtual claim for 
damages thus presented seems to me to offer a very fair illustration of the 
bog we shal! run into if we persist in arguing this question on abstract 
grounds. I do not know how it would be legally ; but, in justice, surely the 
claims of longest standing are the ones that should be settled first; anda 
claim of so lofty a nature as this is asserted to be, I suppose could never be 
outlawed. To say nothing of the suits for damages that might be brought 
from the heirs of Shakespeare, or Milton, or of the translators of the Bible 
(if any are now alive), it is a little hazardous—is n’t it ?—to admit in advance 
our liability for the enormous bill for arrears sure to be presented by the 
family of Thackeray, and the living Dickens and Reade. 

Ans Arnzpor, Micutcan, September 9, 1868. 

(“ A.” can hardly have read attentively what has appeared in the 
Nation on this subject. We have not argued it anywhere from the 
point of view of “ abstract right.” What we have said is, that a man’s 
property in his writings rests on the same basis as his property in his 
house, and is entitled to the same protection from society. What that 
basis is we have not discussed, though we have not the slightest objec- 
tion to state what we think about it at the proper time. We have said, 
moreover, that in our opinion the reason why people fancy that pro- 
perty in books is peculiar, is that the means required for its protection 
are peculiar—it being the only kind of property which cannot be pro- 
tected without giving the owner a monopoly. We, too, accept Comte’s 
doctrine, that “ the man is the limb, or servant of humanity, and is under 
an obligation to do it the best service he can,” but we deny emphati- 
cally that legislators are bound to enforce this obligation by penal legisla- 
tion, or by the refusal of protection for the fruits of a man’s labor. I am 
bound to use my fortune as well as my ideas for the benefit of my fellow- 
men; but it would be in the highest degree inexpedient and tyrannical 
for the magistrate to step in and regulate my expenditure to that end; 
and yet this is substantially what society does to the author when it re- 
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fuses him a copyright, or at the end of a certain period delivers his books 
to be scrambled for by the reading public. It would undoubtedly be a 
very fine thing if every man were to use all the money he accumu- 
lates, over and above what is necessary to furnish a comfortable 
maintenance for himself and his family, in works of public utility; but 
it only needs a very little study of history and of human nature to 
teach us that if men were compelled by law to do this, it would simply 
result in fatal injury to civilization and the drying up of the fountains 
of charity. The business of the legislator is no doubt “ to secure the 
very best results from the intellectual force and training extant in the 
community,” but the experience of mankind and the principles of human 
nature both teach us that he is doing this most effectuaily when he is 
providing ample security for all species of property. In fact, the pro- 
vision of security is the great end of civil society. Attempts to justify 
the practice of stealing authors’ writings, selling them, and pocketing 
the money, on high humanitarian grounds, strike us as closely resem- 
bling the old Southern mode of justifying the slave-trade, by alleging 
the desirableness of bringing “the benighted African under the benign 
influence,” etc. 

The last article in the Nation on this subject did advise authors 
“to take very high ground of personal right in urging the matter on 
legislators ;” but that an inconvenient claim for mesne profits might be 
based on this ground is an objection which we confess did not occur to 
us, and does not now strike us as very forcible. The answer is, when the 
heirs of Milton and Shakespeare and of the translators of the Bible, and 
the families of Dickens and Thackeray, bring in their bill, we shall not 
pay it, and shall leave them to their legal remedy, which we suspect 
they will not easily find. Moreover, the argument, that if we 
acknowledge the existence of an abuse, those who have suffered from 
it will start up and claim damages, is one which might be used against 
all reform. if you cheapen and quicken justice, for instance, you are 
bound, it might be said, to compensate those who have suffered from 
the law’s costliness and delays.—Ep. Natron. } 





MARINTS PROOESS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

In No. 158 of the Nation, current series, a very interesting letter from 
Florence, descriptive of Prof. Marini’s wonderful discoveries in the mum- 
mification and petrifaction of animal tissues, was published. Since that 
time, in No. 26 of Vol. XV. of the Friend, a publication of the Society of 
Friends, I have stumbled upon a description of a similar process of petri- 
faction, which [ thought might interest some of your readers. The paper 
from which I copy the article was published in Philadelphia, in February, 
1842. I do not know, but suppose that Dr. Valentine Mott was the author 
of the “ Travels” from which it was quoted. As an instance of the period- 
icity of invention it is certainly curious. 


“CHEMICAL PROCESS OF PETRIFYING HUMAN FLESH. 


“ The most novel and piquant treat of all others to me, in the beautiful 
capital of Florence, was my several visits to Signor Sigate, a scientific 
gentleman possessed of a wonderful art, unique and unknown to all the 
world beside. 

“Incredible, if not marvellous, as it may seem, he had discovered a 
chemical process by which he could actually petrify in a very short time 
every animal substance, preserving permanently and with minute accura- 
cy its form and internal texture, and in such a state of stony hardness that 
it could be sawed into slabs and elegantly polished ! 

“He had in this way formed a museum of various animals, such as 
frogs, fishes, toads, snakes, and a great variety of parts of the human body 
in a natural and diseased state. In my presence he threw the human 
liver, lungs, heart, and other parts thus petrified about the floor with per- 
fect impunity and without the least injury being done to them. 

“Still more curious, he had, with Italian taste, cut them into small 
polished squares and arranged them into complete tables of mosaic work, 
so that it gave him as much delight as it did me astonishment to find that 
I could with my finger designate to him on this precious centre-table for a 
surgeon’s drawing-room the appropriate name and character of each indi- 
vidual object thus spread out before me in a pathological chart of real 
specimens. 

“Thus a pulmonary tubercle or ulcer here, a hydatid of the liver there, 
a cicatrix in the brain in another ee nape and a calculus in the kid- 
ney or ossification of the heart’s auricles and valves in a fourth. 

“It struck me that for all anatomical and surgical purposes and all ob- 
jects of natural history this was an art of inappreciable value, and the most 
desirable ever discovered ; and with that view I conversed with him rela- 
tive to a visit to our country, believing it would be of national importance 
if we could have the benefit of his services. I even entered into some pre- 





liminaries of a negotiation, with the design of obtaining him for my own 
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purposes, but I found him sadly involved in debt, and that his demands | Messrs. Hurd & esteem announce “ Poems,” by Mr. John James Piatt, 
were too exorbitant to be complied with. and a series of plays with the general title, “The Standard Drama, as Per- 
« |, however, made him liberal offers, and did not entirely despair that Seemed ber Whuin. Dict® Bad pt ish : 
he would have acceded to them, when, to my regret, about three weeks | Fmed by Edwin < play will be published separately. The 
after we left Florence, I was informed by letter that he was suddenly at- | 5ame firm have just achieved an enviable stroke in engaging Hans Chris- 
tacked with a violent inflammation of the lungs which proved fatal, and, | tian Andersen as a regular contributor to their Riverside Magazine, which 
what is as much to be deplored, that his unprecedented discovery died | now wil] have to be read by the elders of the household as well as by the 
with him. He never would divulge the least part of his marvellous hild ins h had 11 delight in i 
process, but when pressed by me on the subject, hinted that he had acquir- ee eae a. ee ent reason to delight in it. Mr. 
ed it in his various journeys in remote Eastern countries; and it is to be | Andersen’s stories begin with the November number. The announce- 
fondly hoped that some one may ere long appear who, i in pursuing this} ments of “juveniles” begin to be very numerous, but it is hardly 
enquiry, will be enabled to recover the art among those people from whom necessary for us to mention such as we do not review. As a rule, neither 


he intimated he had obtained it. : “ 
“It is worthy of observation how, in this extraordinary process, art the names of the books nor of the authors convey any intelligence to the 


accomplishes in so short a time what nature requires so long a period to | reader. 
effect, and then never with anything comparable to the perfection, we may| W_ we have received the “ Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of 
say almost identity, with which the mode preserves an exact fac-simile of Design for W » Oe tien ce tae tte net Oh 0 
the original—in fact, the original itself. In this surprising and almost esign for Women,” for the school year commencing September 14, 1868, 
magic art not only, as we have said, the precise exterior outline is faith-| from which we gather that the school has been in operation for twenty- 
fully and exactly represented, but also the most minute and delicate | five years; and inasmuch as we find among its recent benefactors some of 
interior arrangement of structure admirably perpetuated ; as, for example, | the most philanthropic and liberal citizens of Philadelphia, we conclude 
the entire viscera of the chest and abdomen, with all their varied and : u " = 
beautiful convolutions, were clearly exhibited, retaining even the colors of that it has served and is serving a useful purpose, and is worthy to be 
the blood-vessels in preparations of frogs, birds, and other animals, besides | Sustained. “The courses of instruction pursued in the school,” we are told 
the human body.— Dr. Mott’s Travels.” on page 10, “have for their object the systematic training of young women 
8. SarrH GRIFFITH. | in the practice of art, and in the knowledge of its scientific principles, with 
the view of qualifying them to impart to others a careful art-education, 
and to develop its application to the common uses of life, and its relation 
to the requirements of trade and manufactures.” And at the termination 
of the elementary studies, it appears from page 15, “the student will be 
— . _... _._.._. | conducted through whatever special branch of practical art she may pos- 
N ot es sess the aptitude for. These branches consist of pattern designing, 
‘ lithography, landscape, and figure painting in oil, etc.,” instruction not 
differing much, we apprehend, from that given at the Cooper Union in this 
LITERARY. city. So much depends on the teachers that we are not disposed to criti- 
Dvurtne@ this month Ticknor & Fields will publish these works: “ What | cise the course laid down in this programme, nor do we mean to say 
Answer? A Story of Today,” by Miss Anna E. Dickinson ; “Smoking and | that it is faulty. We hope, however, we shall not be accused of unfriend- 
Drinking,” by James Parton ; “ Yes and Perhaps,” a new volume of stories | liness if we say that we have been somewhat amused by the catalogue of 
by Edward Everett Hale; “Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living,” by the “art studies” of the school, at least by the description of the casts, and 
Washington Gladden, who is, we believe, a clergyman, and an essayist in the typographical and historical errors contained in them. The Apollo 
the Springfield Republican. In October, the same house will issue several | Belvedere, for instance, is said to have been found at Rettuno, near Rome, 
poetical works, but it announces one book, “Halpine’s Poems,” waiattahess Porto d’Anzo should be read; and a knowledge of some recent 
according to the Citizen, is to be published by Harper & Brothers, and by | important discoveries concerning this statue might have prevented the 
“no New England house.” ‘To the “diamond ” editions of favorite authors | quoting of high-flown laudation, such as Winckelmann set the example of. 
a “Scott” is to be added. “Locksley Hall” is to appear in a small quarto| One has only to know that the Belvedere is a feeble copy of a Greek 
with nineteen illustrations, by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, and we are to have a/ original, the head of which has probably been found, and, although muti- 
new book of poetry by Longfellow—“'The New England Tragedies,” of | lated, far surpasses the head of the complete statue, to place a proper value 
which none has yet appeared in print. “The Atlantic Almanac for 1869” | on Sir R. Westmacott’s dictum, p. 22: “The head of the Apollo conveys 
will alse appear in October, and in the same month we are to have the long-| more instruction than any other in existence; and he who is fully 
promised “Passages from the American Note Books of Nathaniel Haw- | acquainted with and capable of producing an exact imitation of the head 
thorne.” In the month of November another often announced beok will | (and the same may be said of the feet), may say he is thoroughly grounded 
appear—Browning’s new narrative poem, and a new volume of poems by | in the grammar of his art.” And in the next catalogue we hope it will be 
Lowell. “Saul,” a Dramatic Poem, by Charles Heavysege, is, we pre-| pointed out that the left forearm is a wholly mistaken restoration, and 
sume, the Canadian poem with that title which Doctor Holmes in the that instead of walking in one direction, looking in another, and shooting 
Atlantic some years ago praised highly, being therein very kind. The in a third, the god is holding a Medusa-head (gis) above the hosts whom 
author of that “Saul” has since been writing other scriptural poetry for | he is called to smite, as on the plains on Troy, or at Delphi, when the 
the New Dominion Monthly ; we remember a poem founded on the story | Gauls under Brennus were routed with great portents of thunder and 
of Jezebel, which, if it did not quite exhaust the capabilities of that great | lightning and the falling of rocks. 
subject, was yet not without an occasional strong passage. “Dramatic” | —We would contribute something towards furnishing Archbishop Pur- 
poems, however, we are not likely to get from Mr. Heavysege. Lucy | cell, of Cincinnati, with a copy of Professor Domenico Berti’s “Vita di 
Larcom, too, is to be published in November, appearing as a poet; “The Giordano Bruno da Nola,” an historical character whose acquaintance the 
Diary and Correspondence of Henry Crabbe Robinson ” is to be published archbishop first made when driven to the encyclopedia by Rev. Mr. 
from advance sheets ; thore is to be a “ Red Line Whittier,” complete, with , Vickers in their late controversy. We owe this valuable work to Professor 
illustrations ; there is to be a new book-——“ The Gates Ajar”—by Miss E. | Berti’s sagacious inference from a letter discovered by Ranke, that un- 
Stuart Phelps; a new book by Mrs. Stowe, which is to be called “Old Town known documents probably existed in the dei Frari archives at Venice. 
Folks ;” and a new Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” which, with twenty-four Thither accordingly he went in 1858, and in January, 1862, succeeded in 
photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, cannot help but be | _ obtaining a copy of the entire proceedings against Bruno, valuable not so 
a very charming book for all young gentlemen and ladies, to say nothing much for the light thrown on the inquisitorial trial as for contemporary 
of all people who remember having been such——“ On the Wing” is an testimony concerning the previous life of the accused, and his own nar- 
illustrated book for youthful sportsmen. ‘The Flower and the Star” isa rative or autobiography. The author has thus been enabled to correct 
juvenile book written and illustrated by Mr. W. J. Linton. “The King’s many dates and fill many gaps in Bruno’s history as hitherto written, par- 
Lily and Rosebud” is by Mrs. Diaz, and “ Cast Away in the Cold” isa story ticularly supplying the date of his birth (1548), which was before obscure, 
of adventures in the ice by Dr. Hayes. This is certainly a promising list of and an account never before given of the thirteen years between 1563 and 
hooks.——Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, announce new editions, | 1576, embracing his novitiate and entrance into the priesthood, in both of 
illustrated by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, of “The Scottish Chiefs?’ and “The which stages it now appears that his heretical tendencies subjected him to 
Children of the Abbey.” Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce “Theat- investigations ; and the second was so serious that it occasioned his flight 
ri@al Management in the South and West for Thirty Years,” by Mr. Sol from Naples to Rome, the beginning of those restless wanderings which 
Smith, a reti~@d actor—Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce the were to end in the latter city at the stake. It was there also that he re- 
speedy appcarance in book form of Mrs. Davis’s “Dallas Galbraith.” sumed his baptismal name of Filippo. At Geneva he corrected proof for a 
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[Reference was made to the Sigate process in the letter of our 
Italian correspondent, and to the fact that it had perished with the 
discoverer.—Ep, Nation. } 
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living. At Toulouse he obtained the doctorate which entitled him to teach 
in all the universities of Europe, according to the custom of that time— 
another fact of which his biographers have been ignorant. Professor 
Berti also reveals the cause of Bruno’s quitting Wiirtemberg, which was 
the death of the Elector Augustus and the predominance of the Calvinists 
in that city. Finally, how Bruno was induced to leave Frankfort for 
Venice is clearly explained, and the infamy of his betrayal fixed upon 
Giovanni Mocenigo, who had invited him to become his teacher, then ac- 
cused him before the Inquisition, and even arrested him in advance of orders 
in his own house. Al} his books and writings on hand were seized, includ- 
ing two works, one on the “ Predicaments of God,” the other on the “ Seven 
Liberal Arts,” which Berti suspects to be in the archives of Rome. Sen- 
tence of extradition was pronounced upon him January 7, 1593. His execu- 
tion was delayed for seven years (February 17, 1600). Professor Berti pur- 
poses treating in a separate work of the philosophy of Bruno. 

—The life of another great Italian, Giovanni Battista Vico, has been re- 
written, and better than by any previous biographer, by Professor Carlo 
Cantoni (Turin, 1867). Vico may be justly regarded as the father of 
modern philology, since he first pointed out the service which the study of 
language would afford to the understanding of history, and made practical 
application of his theory. He anticipated Wolf, Niebuhr, and Mommsen (in 
Roman history, particularly as to the struggles between patricians and 
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the English. The patient fidelity in the smallest details which is charac- 
teristic of the German school, is the only possible preparation for a broad 
and generous comprehension of great truths. But the mind which has be- 
come habituated to general principles alone, and the elegancies rather than 
the accuracies of scholarship, is impatient of the dry and tedious labor its 
new undertaking demands of it, and is prone to hasty generalizations and 
inconclusive reasonings. Again, the English scholars lack the peculiar 
advantage of the division of labor which the Germans enjoy. The work of 
philological inquiry is, on the Continent, so thoroughly systematized, every 
step taken is so exactly appreciated and noted, and the whole army of in- 
quirers is so thoroughly imbued with one spirit, and so used to a practical 
co-operation with one another at every step, that there is in the long run 
no labor wasted, because every one knows just what has been already done 
and especially what needs to be done next. The English scholar, on the 
other hand, is half the time working in the dark, doing over again what 
has already been done before, and often announces at last, as the results of 
his own investigation, points that were long ago admitted—or, it may be, 
rejected—on the Continent, or even in England. Thus Mr. Key, in the 
present volume, p. 151, gravely announces, as the fruit of his own reason- 
ing and reading, that atgue properly means “ and what is more ”—a defini 
tion which he might have found in nearly the same words in the very first 
lesson of so common a school text-book as Arnold’s “ Latin Prose Compoai- 
tion.” 


plebeians), and Miller in mythology, and his rank as an original thinker is | : : aay : 4 
constantly rising the more his works are read. The poverty under which | There is much, therefore, in these essays which is neither new nor im. 
he labored, and the sacrifices which he made in getting his writings pub- Portant, especially many of Mr. Key 8 ingenious derivations seem as far- 
lished, render his life a sadly interesting one. | fetched as any of those he criticises in Bopp and his followers. As most of 
these are points of the most recondite nature, we will pass over all the pre- 
liminary essays to the closing one: “ Queritur. The Sanskrit Languayre as 
the Basis of Linguistic Science ; and the Labors of the German School in 
that Field—are they not overvalued?” Here is a fundamental and vitel 
discussion touching the whole science of linguistics. Unfortunately Mr. 


—An Austrian statistician, with an Italian-looking name, Brachelli, 
has written a work on the various peoples of Austria, and in it he gives 
the proportion which the races bear to each other. The table, for which, of 
course, we cannot vouch, illustrates the heterogeneous composition of the 


ems very well Ta over thousand, then, 204 aro Gemans 180 echt, Koy, although Profewor of Comperntive Grammar, conn bec well 
and Serbs, 82 Wallachs, 68 Poles, 34 Slovens, 32 Israclites, 16 Italians, and | 20rant of Sanskrit; so that, however well argued his caso may be, it is 
6 not classified : | impossible it should receive full credit—even perhaps all that belongs to it. 
, , In the first part of this article are contained doubts in regard to the 

—About’s theory in regard to desiccation, as laid down in his curious ’ ’ 


‘ ? Pr a ERT | etymologies derived from primitive roots by the critical method of philo- 
and amusing story, “ The Man with the Broken Ear,” is now being illus- | Togical analysis. The writer objects to the “excessive generality” with 


trated by the experiments of a Mr. Bert, of whom we know only the name, | which words are derived by Bopp from roots of various forms, but with the 
and that he made the following experiment: He dried a rat’s tail under ‘one meaning “to go.” And in the postscript, after reading an article in 
the bell of an air-pump, and in immediate proximity to concentrated sul- the Worth American Review (October, 1867), which he ascribes “to a dis- 
phuric acid, so as to deprive it gradually of all moisture. Then, for what tinguished professor of Yale College,” he says, p. 310, “I rise with the 
reason is not stated, he put it into a hermetically-sealed glass tube, in satisfactory feeling that my inquiry into the doings of German San- 
which it remained four or five days. Next, he put it intoa stove, where | skritists has not been in vain.” This feeling would perhaps have somewhat 
he subjected it for some hours to a temperature of 98° centigrade, and | hated if Mr. Key had read the following passage from Professor Whitney's 
rage aly eae he M tical « id'S piel Re rs " gerd pie Se eleventh lecture on linguistic science, p. 398, in which the principle of 
having elapsed,” says the Medical and Surgi eporter, “ he uni 18 | Bopp’s derivations is stated in the most decided terms : 

tail by on re: WF tpemity to the Steshly - aap «6 Beag Mey rat | yi have seen that the final perfection of the noblest languages has 
and quietly awaited the result.” The tail soon—we aro not told how soon | heen the result of a slow and gradual development, under the impulse of 
—began to expand and perform all “ the natural duties of a tail "—and one | tendencies, and through the instrumentality of processes, which are even 
other, we may add ; namely, that of supporting the doctrine that what we | yet active in every living tongue ; that all this wealth has grown by long 


call life is function. Three months afterwards the unfortunate rat was com- | ®¢cumulation out of an original poverty ; and that the actual germs of 


A ‘ ‘ | language were a scanty list of formless roots, representing a few of the 
pelled to assist at a second amputation, and Mr. Beit proved conclusively | j.o<¢ obvious sensible acts and phenomena appearing in ourselves, our 


that the once desiccated tail was furnished with all proper vessels, and was fellow-creatures, and the nature by which we are surrounded 
a living part-of the second rat. 





In Part II. Mr. Key denounces the title “ Schrift- und Laut-System ” of 
the opening chapter in Bopp’s “ Vergleichende Grammatik,” as un- 
MR. T. H KEYS PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS.* philosophical, viz., “the precedence given to writing over sound.” Mr. 
ENGLISH philologists have in time past been very ready to acknowledge | Key seems to forget that Bopp had to deal with languages which, by the 
their inferiority to the Germans in the details of erudition, being content | means of “writing” only, have come down to our time, and that the writ- 
to claim for themselves—and with good right—that their own scholarship | ing, the “Schrift ” in which the “sound ” is embodied, must be precedent to 
was at any rate more elegant, and exempt from pedantic trifling. So each the sound. The written symbols must be the starting point of the linguist. 
school possessed its own points of superiority. Of late, however, each has And we believe that Prof. Czermak’s apparatus, to show the action of the 
been encroaching somewhat on the other’s domains. The Germans, under | chorde vocales, sustain Bopp’s theory of the original vowels (Urvocale, a, 
the lead of Boeckh and Ottfried Miller, have learned to impart a genuine |i, u), and no etymologist will differ from Bopp’s proposition. 
vitality to their ponderous and precise erudition, and the best of them fall; | Mr. Key says, p. 277; that Bopp’s “definition of the Semitic family as 
noways behind the English in practical and appreciative treatment of | one having dissyllabic roots is at variance with the doctrine, now maintained 
scholastic subjects. The English, too, have entered the field of minute in-| by many of the first Hebrew scholars, that these apparent roots are, in 
vestigation—in which, indeed, the memory of the great Bentley would for- | truth, secondary forms.” This assertion shows that the author of “Que- 
bid them to feel themselves intruders—and men like Donaldson and Key | ritur” is not acquainted with the state of the question concerning the 
are rapidly giving their countrymen a wider reputation for exact scholar- | triliteral (dissyllabic) Hebrew roots. No Hebrew scholar can deny that 
ship. : there actually exist triliteral Hebrew roots, and Ewald rightly observed 
It must be confessed that the task of the Germans is easier than that of | that etymologies, to reduce the triliteral roots to biliteral, must go back 
~ «philological Essays. By'T, Hewitt Key, M.A., F-R S.,.formerly Professor of Mathe- | beyond the historical age of Semitic forms (see “ Whitney’s Lectures,” p. 
matics in the University of Virginia, U. 8. ; then of Latin in Universit oa panes | 801). During the seventeenth century the reduction of the triliteral Hebrew 


Dell oan Tork Burcet, AS, Tey gy hs —" = | peste to biliteral ones was proposed for the first time, and afterwards the 
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heads of the critical Hebrew school, Gesenias and Ewald, hinted that by 
succeeding in this reduction we could, perhaps, find some radical affinity 
between Hebrew and Sanskrit. Klaproth made the attempt, but did not 
succeed (1828). Nor did E. Meyer, in his “ Hebriiisches W urzel-W érterbuch ” 
(1845), succeed in solving that great problem of reducing the triliteral 
Hebrew roots to biliteral. In 1838 and 1840 two masters of the Hebrew 
tongue, First, of Leipzig (himself a Jew), and Delitzsch, of Halle, endea- 
vored to break down the wall of partition between the Japhetic and 
Semitic languages. But overlooking the facts of Egyptian philology, 
revealed by Champollion’s grammar and Dr. Lepsius’s Coptic researches, 
they did not come to any convincing result. The link between the Japhetic 
on Semitic languages has been found in the Egyptian (Coptic) language. 
Though comparative philology leads irresistibly to the assumption that the 
Semitic languages started from biliteral roots, and the Egyptian. monu- 
ments prove that the triliteral form is only the consequence of a compara- 
tively late and peculiar organic development, there exist triliteral forms 
which cannot be reduced to a biliteral root. It may be here mentioned 
that on the Behistun inscription there have been found over twenty 
triliteral roots of the ancient Chaldee. According to such a state of the 
question, Bopp’s definition of the ‘Semitic family as one having dissyllabic 
roots is perfectly right. Compare Bunsen’s “Philosophy of Universal 
History, Applied to Language and Religion,” vol. i., p. 172, et seq. 

In the distribution of languages into classes, Bopp called the Chinese 
language monosyllabic. Mr. Key, pp. 276 and 277, says: “The author 
appears to have been led astray by the consideration of written language. 
No doubt the Chinese is to the eye monosyllabic. To the ear not so; for it 
is well known to those who have learnt to speak the language in China 
itself, that it abounds in dissyllabic and polysyllabic words, whose unity, 
as with us, is denoted by the possession of a single accent. Thus Bopp is 
simply wrong in his statement of facts about the Chinese language.” Here 
we must simply say of Mr. Key, “si tacuisset, philosophus mansisset.” For 
by monosyllabic Bopp.did not understand a language in which the speaker 
feels every syllable as a distinct sound, expressive of a distinct meaning, 
but only a language which by a very easy analysis can be reduced to 
monosyllabic elements. Compare W. D. Whitney’s “Lectures on Lan- 
guage,” Lect. VIL, p. 257, where hesays: “One tongue, the Chinese—as we 
shall see more particularly further on (in the ninth lecture)—has never 
advanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage ; its words remain even 
to the present day simple radical syllables, closely resembling the Indo- 
European roots, formless, not in themselves parts of speech, but made such 
only by their combination into sentences, where the connection and the 
evident requirements of the sense show in what signification and relation 
each is used.” 

There are some other points in which Mr. Key has exhibited a rash 
judgment, but it will be unnecessary to dwell upon them in order to show 
that he will be alone in his conviction, that his readers will not so readily 
give their assent to such propositions as the following: “ Prof. Max Miiller 
tells us (lectures, p. 147), that ‘his (Bopp’s) work will form for ever the 
safe and solid foundation of comparative philology.’” -We would only add 
that it will be of little consequence whether or not Mr. Key and his readers 
acknowledge Max Miiller’s proposition, and that during reading the 
article “ Que@ritur” we were all thé while reminded of Schiller’s verse : 
**Wenn die Kénige bau’n, haben die Kfrrner zu thun.” 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 

Putnam’s for this month opens with two good articles; indeed, the 
scrap of poetry that comes between “ Up and Down Mont Blanc, by a New 
York Merchant,” and “ Sainte-Beuve, the Critic,” is not so bad that we 
might not say that the magazine begins with three good articles. The 
New York merchant, whoever he is, has reason to be proud of his literary 
success, So far as we know, nothing in the way of describing the ascent 
of Mont Blanc has ever been done nearly so well as his description. Aside 
from the pleasure that one gets from the vividness of the description, there 
is pleasure in noting how much of a New Yorker and a merchant the writer 
was even among the Alps, impressive as the Alps were tohim. By adozen 
touches he makes us know that while he was there Wall Street, or “the 
corner of Church and Leonard,” was in Switzerland. “Sainte-Beuve as a 
Critic” is a careful article, which will be read with pleasure and profit. 
Sainte-Beuve, as aman, is not dealt with. Considering him in the only 
aspect in which it is worth while to regard him, the essay before us is not 
too eulogistic. For other articles Putnam’s has a clever and readable dis- 
upon “Mine Oyster,” of which the Crustaceous Tourist of Black- 
iroo’s of old need not have been ashamed ; a pleasant piece of verse enti- 
tlod “The Maple Tree ;” on intelligent article on Puseyism and Ritualism 
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—“The Protestant Protest against Protestantism ;’ a sensible talk about 
“University Life in Germany ;” another, and we hope a final, instalment of 


sg Too True: a Story of To-day ;” half-a-dozen other pieces of more or less 


degrees of readability ; two good book notices, and some very good “ Table- 
Talk.” Altogether, we have not heretofore seen a Putnam’s that one might 
so well huy and read. 

In Lippincott's, as usual, the best thing is the “ Monthly Gossip,” which 
always contains literary intelligence of interest. This month it is more 
varied and valuable than common. Thackeray is popularly believed to 
have been only second to Macaulay in knowledge of the Augustan—Anne- 
Augustan—age of English literature, and, according to Sidney Smith, 
Macaulay would find his proper hell after death in being compelled to sit 
silent while other condemned people loudly gave false dates for occurrences 
of the time of Queen Anne. But Lippincott’s Monthly Gossipper says that 
a friend of his dining with Thackeray just after the “ English Humorists” had 
appeared, asked him how in the world he could have written his disserta- 
tion on flogging without mention of Steele’s paper in the Tatler on the . 
same sudject. Steele, like Thackeray, was a Charter-House boy. “By 
Jove,” Thackeray said, “ you don’t mean to say that Steele has written on 
the subject? I would have given fifty pounds to have known it at the 
time.” So Thackeray wrote about Sir Richard without making a careful 
study of his works—a circumstance of which Mr. Adams Hill, as next 
friend of Sterne, will, perhaps, not be sorry to hear. The Gossipper has a 
word to say, too, about the Lanterne. He was lucky enough to receive a 
copy of the first number that was issued after M. Rochefort’s imprisonment. 
The sort of war that is waged by that young gentleman may be learned 
from this so-called epigram, which has nothing to recommend it but its 
possible truth and its extreme impudence. His Majesty and the Modern 
Diogenes are talking together : 


‘“ Ewpgror. Find you, O Lanterne bearer! let me ask 
No one of Sat adherents honest—no man ? 

RocueFort. Alas! dread er *tis my harder task 
In your mamma to find an honest woman !”’ 


The coming General Council, the Gossipper learns “ from a Catholic source, 
which he has generally found trustworthy,” is going to occupy itself with 
four matters: first, with the reunion of the Eastern churches with the Holy 
See; secondly, with the improvement of the education of the clergy ; 
thirdly, with the modernization of the religious orders, several of which 
will be merged into one body ; fourthly, with the unsettled relations be- 
tween the Church and civil governments, and with deciding what ecciesi- 
astical claims are to be yielded and what insisted upon. All friends of 
Mr. Hanson and Eleazar Williams will be interested in reading a letter to 
the Gossipper from Dr. Samuel Jackson, who deposes and says that the late 
Jacob Snider—who was the executor of Mr. John Vaughan, whose brother 
Benjamin was a member of the English Parliament—did in 1855 show to 
him—Dr. Jackson—a letter written by Benjamin Vaughan at Basle, in 
Switzerland, in which it was said, “ The little Capet is to be exchanged 
here in about ten days or a fortnight.” It is apparent how easy.it-would 
have been to ship “the little Capet ” down the river to Rotterdam, and 
from Rotterdam to America. , It is not so apparent, however, how all this 
concerns the Rev. Mr. Williams. 

“Dallas Galbraith” is concluded in this month’s Lippincott’s. We 
were going to say that it is, to our mind, Mrs. Davis’s worst story yet. 
But, after all, good as they are in their way, they are all bad with the 
same badness, and one is not worse or better than another. “Tom, the 
Tinker” is a historical sketch of the “ Whiskey, Rebellion,” which is better 
known by its name than its nature. The article is clumsy in style, but 
will be read with pleasure. Mr. Bristed writes the second and last of his 
papers on “The Dispute about Liberal Education,” and makes remarks 
which, if not particularly new, are worth attention from their soundness. 
“Vox Populi” is of some value for its statistics of elections ; and “ January 
Searle’”’ makes a readable article on “ Woodcocks and the Killing of 
Them ;” but, on the whole, Lippincott’s for October we find neither so 
valuable nor so interesting as it ought to be. 

In Harper’s we always turn first to the “ Easy Chair,” having a reason- 
able ground of hope that the occupant of that piece of furniture will please 
us and instruct us. This month he talks about the unsafety—if there is 
such a word—of most of our theatres and public halls; about the folly of 
American and British Tories who are terrified at Democracy ; and, finally, 
about the maxim that we are to say nothing of the dead unless what we 
are able to say is in their praise. It is a maxim, he would say, which was 
made in the interest of the newly dead, and which even in their case is to 
be obeyed only when we are in the presence of their friends. For the rest, 
if a man’s life has been public property, so is his death also. The body of 
the magazine is made up of matter which, as usual, is very remarkably 
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well adapted to the taste of the readers for whom it is designed. It is one of 
the wonders of journalism—the editorial management of Harper’s. The num- 
ber before us contains one hundred and forty-two pages. Ofthese about a third 
are taken up by four illustrated articles, the first being “ Explorations in 
Lower California ;” the second, “'The Chinese Embassy to the Foreign Pow- 
ers ;” the third, an account—drawn from Mr. Smiles—of the labors of George 
and Robert Stephenson ; and the fourth, several ehapters of a love-story by 
Mrs. Craik. To give these titles is to show the skill with which the average 
American family’s semi-literary appetite is catered for in this October num- 
ber, and this number is a fair specimen of all. Following the illustrated 
papers there is an article on “ Maximilian of Mexico ;” an essay, worthy of 
Mr.“John Burroughs, on “Our Neighbors the Birds ;” an instalment of 
“The New Timothy,” which is a novel decidedly worth reading ; “The 
Day of My Death,” which is an amusing spiritualistic sketch ; “'The Moon- 
stone Mass,” a well-told and better written story of the sort in which the 
narrator is an unconscious lunatic; a chapter out of Professor Draper’s 
“ History of the Civil War;” an account of a descent into a Pittsburg coal 
mine, and half a dozen other articles—altogether, a magazine that the 
average American family need not be ashamed to acknowledge as its 
own. 
Mr. James Greenwood begins Howrs at Home with a paper entitled 
“Enlisting for the British Army,” in which he gives a lively sketch of 
Charles Street, where are the headquarters of the recruiting sergeants in 
London. Another lively article is concerning the katydid, an insect which 
seems to have very much disgusted General John A. Bolles. So also of 
the article on “ Gift Enterprises,” and that on M. Vattemare—they will be 
found pleasant reading; and Miss M. E. Atkinson makes some pretty 
verses. But we do not know that it was worth while to take “ Current 
Poetical Coin ” out of manuscript ; and we are sure it would have been 
better to leave unprinted the laudatory notice of Randall’s “ Principles of 
Popular Education,” and, indeed, all the other notices of books. 

The anonymous author of “ Cipher,” a novel just begun in the Galazy, is 
a better writer than most of our story-tellers who sign their names, but he 
bore on quite hard enough in marking out the figure of Mr. Gillies. The 
novel promises, however, to be a very good magazine novel, perhaps some- 
thing more than that. “Beechdale,” which is nothing more than that and 
is not a “healthy” story, is continued, and perhaps concluded, in this 
number. “John Lester Wallack ” is a good eulogy of the favorite actor, but 
it is not to be called a discriminating criticism. Its biographical details, 
however, will make it welcome to theatre-goers, and most theatre-goers 
will not find fault with it in any respect. In fact, it is easy to pardon a 
little too much kindness when the criticiam is of a man to whom more than 
to any other man of this generation, in this country at least, we owe it 
that such a person as the intelligent and cultivated theatre-goer is not an 
extinct being. Mr. Grant White is perfectly sound, let us trust, as a 
philologist ; his “Words and Their Uses” lays down the law in a suffi- 
ciently peremptory manner. But certainly he is doing much good 
work. “Vittoria Colonna” is considerably better than the ordinary 
encyclopedia biographies of its heroine; it contains some tolerable 
translations of her poetry and of Michael Angelo’s. The third of 
Dr. Hammond’s series of papers on the nerves has some of the in- 
terest which a physician’s talk is apt to have, but it seems to have been 
put together rather hastily. The Atlantic some time ago made the Con- 
vulsionists of Saint Medard familiar to all hack writers and readers of 
magazines ; of Dr. Hammond, the greatest authority in this country, we 
suppose, something more might have been fairly expected than a mere 
statement of some of the phenomena of the case. The gentleman who 
writes in the Galaxy under the signature of three daggers, who wrote 
about Methodism, if we recollect, and afterwards about revivals, does not 
strike us as being a very valuable laborer in the literary field. “Is Labor 
a Curse ?” is his theme of discourse this time. Mr. Philip Quilibet, in the 
“ Driftwood,” is entertaining and sensible, as he usually is ; there is a good 
account of the late Mr. Elliott, the painter, and a good review of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s “ Familiar Quotations” in the department of “Literature and Art,” 
and the “Galaxy Miscellany” has three good brief articles out of four. 
We must not forget to mention with praise the musical little song by Mr. 
Weeks, which, however, seems a trifle over-subtle for singing. And there 
is a pestilent sadness in Mr. Weeks’s poetry which we fain would see 
reformed—not altogether, but somewhat. On the whole, the Galary is 
light and agreeable. 

The Catholic World is sometimes agreeable and sometimes light—in 
places—but generally it is neither, and it is never both at the same time. 
We think it has little or nothing in it this month that any of our readers 
need care to read. Yet there is a learned and not unjust review of White's 
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“ Massacre of Saint Bartholomew,” and if any one wants to be disgusted 
with modern saints we can recommend “ Maria von Mérl.” 

The Overland Monthly for October we have not received. The August 
number is the last that has come to hand, and is of a kind that will make 
us very willing to read its successors. Mr. F. B. Harte, apparently, is do- 
ing a good deal of the work upon the Overland, and what he does is pretty 
sure to be done well. To most of our readers he is probably known; to 
such as do not know him, we may say, that if they like Mr. Howells they 
will like Mr. Harte, who not at all infrequently will remind them of that 
charming writer. It is pleasant to see, too, that in all probability they will 
like him better and better the longer they know him, for he is improving. 
That is not a fate that usually overtakes writers who have figured in Mr. 
Carleton’s comic library—which, perhaps, is because they are not industri- 
ous. The Overland is pervaded by a Far Western flavor which we, for our 
part, find very much to our taste. The most callous and dlasé magazine 
reader will be very much pleased with “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
which is one of the best magazine articles that we have read in many 
months, and the pathos and humor of which take it out of mere magazine 
writing and give it a place in literature. “In Nan-Kin ” is an account, by a 
man who knew him, of the singular personage who was the soul of tho 
Tai-ping rebellion, and who so nearly overthrew the Tartar supremacy in 
China ; “ The Story of an Unfortunate City ” is a leaf of the strange his- 
tory of our Pacific coast ; “ A Ride on the Texan Frontier” possesses tho 
same kind of interest, and closes with a story fit to terrify and delight all 
the British tourists ever born. Imagine the “fearful joy ” with which the 
intending book-maker, who had his fellow-islanders to astonish and his own 
skin to keep uninjured, would go through this experience. It should first 
be said that the travelling party, after shouting themselves hoarse in vain 
calls for the ferryman, had been obliged to ferry themselves across the Bra- 
zos River, and had barely escaped death from a capsizing of the boat : 


“ Whilst we were consulting what was to be done next, I chanced to look 
across the river, where I descried a man sitting upon the bank—I might 
almost ray an apparition. It was certainly the most uncouth looking ob 
ject I had ever laid eyes upon—a long, gaunt, sallow man, with long yel- 
low hair, a red shirt, big boots with his breeches thrust in them, a long 
corn-cob pipe in his mouth, and a long rifle in his hand. His long face was 
so dreadfully cadaverous, and his form so long and lean, that he might well 
be the embodiment of the fevers and agues that are said to lurk in these 
river-bottoms. Seeing that we kept looking at him, he ceased puffing his 
pipe for a moment, and observed in a nasal tone, ‘Gentlemen, I'll trouble 
you for your fare—just lay it thar on the bank; four bits for the wagon 
and two bits apiece for the men !’ 

“ A modest request to make, when we were nearly drowned through his 
negligence. 

“* Say, Guv’ner |’ cried Col. Wash in a voice of suppressed passion, ‘ be 
you the ferry-man?’ 

“*T be!’ replied the man giving another puff at his pipe. 

“* And you want a dollar and a half for putting us over?’ shouted Col. 
Wash. 

“<*T do!’ 

“* Well, then, just draw a check for it on your own bank !’ roared Col. 
Wash in a perfect fury, ‘ and if it ain’t paid by the time I get back I'll set- 
tle with you then.” 

“The gaunt ferry-man laid down his corn-cob pipe, opened himself up 
like a tall penknife, raised his rifle, examined the priming, set the hair-trig- 
ger, and then quietly observed : 

“Gentlemen, the first man that ondertakes to leave them premises 
without a payin’ of his fare, 7’'U drap him sure !’ 

“There was no mistaking the sincerity of this threat. The tall ferry- 
man was evidently not the kind of a person to be trifled with. There was 
a fixed look about him, and a deliberate coolness in his manner, that sufli- 
ciently indicated his determined character. Now, it was evident that our 
fire-arms were of no present value, being thoroughly saturated with water 
—a fact that probably was known to our friend across the river, for he gave 
himself no apparent concern about the matter. To say that Col. Wash 
raved would but faintly express his condition of mind in this mortifying 
emergency. I had not seen him in such a fine vein of profanity from the 
very beginning of our journey. All this time the ferry-man stood quietly 
watching us from the other side, manifesting neither impatience nor re- 
sentment at the duration or violence of the invectives bestowed upon him. 
For my part, I was quite willing to pay him. I felt convinced that he 
would kill me if I failed to do so, and considered my life worth more than 
two bits to the public, if not to myself; so I held up the money that he 
might see it “a then deposited it on a chip, which I laid upon the bank. 

“*That’s all right, stranger,’ said the gaunt ferry-man, ‘you ’re out / 
Jist step o’ one side.’ 

“The Yankee trader had evidently indulged in the hope of escaping 
this tax, but seeing no alternative now, he deposited his money on the chip, 
and stood off according to order. Next followed the old doctor, who took 
it like a philosopher. Johnson seemed composed and powerless from the 
beginning. A hopeless melancholy was upon him. With a profound sigh 
he placed his two bits on the chip, remarking in a dejected tone, ‘My God! 
if I only had my rifle !’ and then passed over. Col. Wash was the last. He 
was perfectly convulsed with rage, and declared with many extraordinary 
oaths that he would have satisfaction for this outrage. But what was the 
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use of talking? We were all shivering with cold, and the money must be 

yvaid. Col. Wash, with all his bloodthirsty propensities, was evidently no 
ool. That clause in the ferryman’s address— J’! drap him sure!’ was 
wonderfully impressive. So Col. Wash put his money upon the chip, pro- 
mising to settle matters on his return. 

“*That ’s all right, stranger,’ said the gaunt ferryman. ‘ Gin’rally 
speakin’, I’m on hand here.’ With that he sat down and resumed his corn- 
cob pipe, apparently quite indifferent to our future movements, or to any 
projects of vengeance that might enter our heads.” 

“A Court Ball at the Palace of Mexico” is a description, by an eye-wit- 
ness, of a festival evening of the unfortunate Maxmilian’s prosperous days ; 
“A Day with the Cow Column” is a vivid picture of the journey across the 
Plains, which the Pacific Railroad has already made obsolete ; “ Chinese in 
California” relates to the signboard literature of that very flowery nation ; 
“Scalping as a Fine Art” is a humorist’s comments on various forms of 
cheating which obtain in some parts of the earth ; “ A Californian Abroad” 
is a real Californian in Paris. These articles and half a dozen others— 


zine that we are glad to have read. 

In the Atlantic, Mr. Parton’s “Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit to One” 
was certainly written by himself.. It is in his best manner, and he appears 
in it to more advantage than has been common with him of late. He evi- 
dently did some hard work in collecting his materials ; he is entirely equal 
to his subject ; his earnestness, or rather his emphaticalness, seems justi fi- 
able; and there is little opportunity for him to go wrong in opinion. 
“Petroleum in Burmah” is agreeably written, and so of course is “ The 
Man and Brother,” by Mr. De Forest. Nobody else writes so well about the 
negroes. “Saint Michael’s Night,” which grows upon us as we read it, has 
turned out a story to be heartily praised ; it is not saying too much to call 


it beautiful. “Edmund Brook” is a negro servant’s account of the fortunes | 


of his master’s family during the war, and is either written by the “boy” 
himself or it is a miracle of character-painting. “ Bacon” is begun upon 
by Mr. Whipple. “The Two Rabbis” is a fine tale finely told by Mr. 
Whittier; of the rest of the poetry it may be as well to say nothing, 
though “Love’s Queen” is pretty, too, after a fashion. 





Memoir and Letters of Jenny 0. White del Bal. 
E. White. (Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1868.)—The first few pages of this 
volume are occupied by a number of letters addressed by various persons to 
Mrs, White, requesting her to publish a memoir of her daughter, and giving 
reasons why they think the work should be undertaken. Father O’Reilley 
desires it “ for the instruction of every succeeding generation of American 
youth,” and for the further purpose of “leaving to every family in 
America a memorial of true womanly worth, and a model of all natural 
and supernatural grace and goodness.” Another friend thinks that “so 
pure and lovely a life ought to be chronicled for the benefit of the thou- 
sands of women who only wait for pioneers to march before them in a path 
of duty.” The Vicomte de Chabrol considers that the publication of Mrs. 
del Bal’s letters must be beneficial to “the cause of our holy faith, which 
needs to be illustrated by such noble examples.” It appears to him, also, 
that to translate the book into the French language would be to do a good 
service to French Catholics of the better clasees, who, since they daily see 
their faith attacked on all sides, are losing confidence in themselves. “ It 
is,” he says, “a point of great usefulness to make known to us here in 
France the admirable virtues and characteristic features of our Catholic 
brethren in America.” Unassisted by these letters, our own judgment would 
have been that the book was one which, if printed at all, should have been 
printed for private circulation only ; and that, notwithstanding the unde- 


niable excellence of Mrs. del Bal’s life and character, neither the memoir 


written by her mother nor her own letters were likely to be valuable aids 
in the instruction of future generations. ' 

Mrs. del Bal was, as many of our readers are aware, a daughter of the late 
Judge White, of thiscity. Her parents being Catholics, she was brought up 
in the usual observances of that faith, and being of a naturally religious dis- 
position, and of a strongly emotional nature, grew into the kind of woman 
which the Church is apt to product out of such material. Her life, both 
before and after her marriage, seems to us precisely like that of other pious 
Catholic girls whose minds and bodies are in too natural and healthy a 
condition to permit them to indulge in the morbid self-analysis and the 
outward mortifications which characterize the genuine saint. 

In 1862, she married Don Bernardino del Bal, and the next*year accom- 
panied him to Santiago de Veraguez, in New Granada. At this time, in 
consequence of the rebellion which resulted in the dictatorship of Mosquera, 
society in Santiago was in a very disorganized state. The churches had 
been closed by Mosquera’s orders, and the priests prohibited from perform- 


| duties. 


| 
By her mother, Rhoda | 


ing any of their usual duties. As the Catholic priests in Santiago, and 
other towns on the Isthmus, were a notoriously dissolute and worthless set 
of men, it seems to the uncatholic mind as though their congregations did 
not lose much in being deprived of their ministrations. Mrs. de] Bal, 
however, thought differently ; and when we consider that, as Mrs. White 
naively remarks, “in the Catholic Church it is a consoling truth that the 
fountain’s flow of grace cannot be impeded by the shortcomings of the priest 
by whom the sacraments are administered,” it is not difficult to see why 
Mrs. del Bal should have devoted herself to the work of reopening the 
churches, recalling the priests, and in other ways promoting the interests 
of the faith. She tried various means to accomplish thisend. For instance, 
she established an Altar Society, called the “Sisters of Mary,” with the 
object of refurnishing the churches which had been robbed. She started 
also a Sacred Heart Society and a Sunday-school, in which the children 


| were taught their catechism and their prayers, and rewarded for good 
| behavior with “miraculous medals and pictures.” 
all the prose ones good, and the poetical ones far from bad—make a maga- | 


Her labors were not altogether of this character. She gave both time 
and money to the poor; she established a hospital, and her labors in it 
during the insurrections of 1865 were unremitting. She seems, however, 
to have attached as much importance to making artificial flowers to adorn 
an altar, or to suspending an “angel” by a wire over a statue of the Saviour, 
as to any other of her good works, An article printed in the Hvening Post 
of this city, just after the news of her death had been received here, spoke 
of her as having “ established schools” in Santiago. We find no trace of 
anything of the kind except the Sunday-school we have mentioned. Like 
most good Catholics, she probably recognized fully only two duties to her 
fellow-beings, and when she had alleviated their physical sufferings, and satis- 
fied their hunger, and exhorted them to make confession and perform their 
other religious duties, rested content. One thing is certain, that she 
gained the love and admiration of all who knew her in her new home, as 
she had done in her old one, and when she died, last year, the whole town 
of Santiago went into mourning. She was, indeed, a very admirable 
woman—loving, self-sacrificing, and earnest in the performance of her 





John Ward’s Governess: A Novel. By Annie L. Macgregor. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.)}—John Ward, a young New Yorker of 
good birth, and of great wealth and culture, fell in love with an Italian act- 
ress, who, besides having another lover, Giovanni, whose passion she re- 
turned, was at least five years older than John. Being a mercenary young 
person, she hid her attachment to Giovanni and married John, very much 
against the wishes of John’s sister, a maiden lady of thirty-five years, but 
apparently without causing Giovanni much uneasiness. John took her to 
Italy, where, in the course of the next few years, she bore him a daughter 
and a son, and then eloped with Giovanni. Upon this John returned, a 
soured and disappointed man, to his ancestral home on the banks of the 
Hudson, wildly abandoned himself to cattle-raising and cultivating prize 
vegetables for the county fairs, and found his children greatly in his way, 
as also in that of theiraunt. He tried governesses, but found them bad 
failures—mostly ill-manneréd and inconveniently disposed to fall in love 
with him. At last, under pressure from his sister, he went down to New 
York, answered in person an advertisement he found in the Herald, and 
hired a young creature of great beauty, and what he considered fine man- 
ners, to go back with him to his model farm. Apparently, Mr. Ward had ac- 
quired, during his residence in Italy, some peculiar notions of what consti- 
tutes good manners, for when Miss Lyle interrupts him in the middle of a re- 
mark, he decides, with inward exultation, that at last he has secured “a lady.” 

Miss Lyle’s conduct presents some variations from the usual course pur- 
sued by governesses who are also heroines and installed in the families of 
rich widowers. Her manners subdue the servants and Miss Ward, as they 
have previously subdued John. The children become at once her willing 
slaves, models of good conduct and prodigies of intelligence. She also 
becomes intimate with the nearest neighbors—Livingstons of the purest 
Knickerbocker blood, of the finest New York manners, and of the most 
unlimited wealth, and drives John half-mad with jealousy by her undis- 
guised flirtation with Ralph Livingston, his closest friend. John becomes 
more and more fascinated by her, and when, on the occasion of a small 
evening party, she appears in a pink silk gown, with diamonds of fabulous 
size and lustre, he yields, helplessly but gracefully, to the wondrous spell 
of her presence. She owns she loves him, but she “has a mystery,” which 
she will unfold to no one but her husband. Joha holds back for awhile, 
having been once deceived by a worgan, but finally succumbs to Miss Lyle’s 
beauty and “style,” marries her without enquiring her secret, and is re- 
warded by finding her to be Mrs. Livingston’s niece and a greet heiress. 
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time. 


with “admiration for his genius and many thanks for his kindness.” impression which he feels 





from a perfectly easy, graceful, unaffected, and yet thoroughly artistic style. | 

We do not know of more delightful light reading, and have found our A¥‘hore 
enjoyment of them quite unimpaired by several re-perusals. The theme 
of nearly every one of these sketches is music—the well-known love of Hope (4 


Bulwer Lytton (Sir E.), Lucretia: a Tale 
Godolphin 
. R.), A Book about Boys. ............. 

































NEW EDITIONS OF 
BENEDICITE. A charming volume, illustrat- 
ing the Wonders of Creation and the beneficence of the | 
Creator. 12mo, reduced from $2 50 to $2. | 


“We have never read a more charming book.”—Round 
Table, 


—_—— 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? A MANUAL 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 12mo, 80 cents. | 


The design of this Manual is to suggest what is season- 
able for the table each day in the week, and how it shall 
be cooked, without the trouble of thinking. It provides 
an agreeable variety, which may be changed to suit,the in- , 
come of the reader. A Collection of Pickles and Sauces | 
of rare merit forms a desirable addition at the end. | 





A NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR 
STUDENTS. DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. | 
From the French of Madame E. Cavé. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“This is the only method of drawing which really | 
teaches anything. In publishing the remarkable treatise | 
in which she unfolds, with surpassing interest, the result | 
of her observations upon the teaching of drawing and the 

ingenious methods she applies, Madame Cavé renders in- 

valuable service to all who have marked out for themselves | 
a career of art.”—Zxtract from a long review in the Revue | 


des Deux Mondes, 
} 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY: 


| 


RURAL HOURS. By a Lady (Miss Susan 
FenrmworE Cooper.) New edition, with a new intro- 
ductory chapter. 12mo, cloth, extra bevelled, $2 50. 
“‘An admirable portraiture of out-door life in the coun-_ 
try, displaying high powers of mind.” 

It is a delightful book for all seasons, and well fitted for. 
school prizes and holiday gifts. } 


THE BEST READER FOR SCHOOLS: 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. School Edition. 
16mo, $1 50. 


NEARLY READY: 


WHAT MAKES ME GROW? or, Walks and 


Talks with Amy Dudley? A charming book for chil- 
dren. Two illustrations by Frélich, Square 16mo, 
$1. i 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
FIFTH EDITION (SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND). 
Revised and greatly enlarged. 
16mo, vellum cloth, $3. 


The last edition has been enlarged by the addition of 
over fifty per cert. of new matter, and the index alone now 
occupies a hundred and sixty pages of fine type. 





“This work, itself become almost a household word, 
was born of thorough and conscientious painstaking, joined, 
of course, to good scholarship."—. Y. Nation. 


“It is, emphatically, one of those volumes which we like 
to have near at hand—a book for consultation and for ref- 
erence.”’-—Boston Advertiser. 


“In falness, accuracy, and general completeness, it is 
altogether a most excellent and convenient work.’ — 7he 
Chicagoan. 


“It has taken its place among the standard books of our 
literature.”— Rochester Democrat. 


“To the student, writer, and intelligent reader this 
very interesting and enjoyable book needs no commenda- 
tion.”"—N. ¥. Home Journal. 


“One of the most valuable books of reference in our 
language.”—S. Austin Allibone. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of the price, by the 


publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN @& CO., 
BOSTON. 





JusT PUBLISHED: 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle 
By Howarp Kixessvury and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 
Embracing “ SPTR .* “SENTIMENTAL,” “ OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and “ PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
etc., etc. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- | 
Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music | 


Board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 per 
dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 65 cents per copy; 
$6 50 per dozen. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 
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AMONG THE ARABS. 


We have not met Miss Macgregor’s name before, and take her to be new _ neither a romancer nor a novelist ; but we know of no one who excels her 
to literature. We doubt, however, if her faults are such as will mend with in the artistic use of language—in the faculty of so sketching persons and 
Perhaps we ought to say that she dedicates her book to Dr. Holmes, places that her presentation leaves in the reader's mind a clear and definite 


to be precisely that which he was intended to re- 


ceive. There is, we think, not one page of either of her books from which 
Medusa, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Adelaide (Kemble) Sartoris, author W° Might not quote passages which would amply prove our case. We 
of “ A Week in a French Country House.” (Boston: Loring. 1868.)}—This °Btent ourselves, however, with advising every one who can take delight 
volume of sketches is to be praised, like its predecessor, “A Week in a in the manner, without making too serious demands upon the matter, of 
French Country House,” as giving in its fulness the pleasure which one gets | books which he reads simply for amusement, to read them at once. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Publishers.— Prices. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) $} 2 


-..seeeee+. (Roberts Brothers) 


€), The Literary Character. ..... Sicun ta ieeaanhas (W.J. Widdleton) 2% 2% 
their author for that art, and her successes in it, furnishing her with Howard (T. E.) and “A Lady” (R. V. R.), Excelsior Essays on Pomeeiy Ph ao 
material which is wonderfully well adapted to her peculiar literary talent. Kerr e I oa isi Sie is Siwdscicn snake (G. W. Carleton & Co. 
cP ana ane — gives its name to the volume, and which most | ae z ns Liat Levee, new and enlarged chip tony On ris : = 
rese: i — i in i i i | Kinglake (A. W. e Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. II..... .. (Harper rot 
noansy en a ne story having in it a curious love episode, Le e, The Bachelor of Galsmenes, 2 velo. ; Somes Townsend, nslator. be 
and two shadowy appearances which bear an odd resemblance to a hero Pi ire ne Peet nlp ui Ww. Hartley) 
* $ : : to 8 f (Os Mi ine, sel from. Short Sto ... @. B. neott & Co.) 0 
and mage ae the least cope oe all. Like oy” rest, “ is of | Mel ceever ( BY. Chil aren with oo Ss “ Ciasion, emeen" ‘inte " °" x 
course of charming writing ; but the pleasure one gets from that is Naphegyi (G.), Among the Arabs. ....................655 (J. B. Lippinco . 7 
quite dissociated from any interest in the story itself, Mrs. Sartoris is Saunders (FJ, About Woman, Love, and Mariage... (a. W.carleton & Co) 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY, | 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


A Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Algeria. By G. Narugert, M.D., etc., anv- 
thor of “The Album of Language," * History of Hun- 
gary,” ‘“*La Cueva del Diablo,” ete. I2mo, tinted 
paper, fine cloth, $1 75. 

FIVE YEARS AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 
By IsaBELLE Saxon. Crown 8vo, fine stamped cloth, 
$2 50. 

SHORT STORIES FOR SPARE MOMENTS. 
Selected from “ Lippincott’s Magazine." 8vo, paper 
cover, 50 cents, 

TALKS WITH A CHILD ON THE BEATI- 
TUDES. 16mo, fine cloth, $1. 





NOW READY: 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
or 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE 


CONTENTS : 
I. Dallas Galbraith. (Concluded, 
II. Castles in the Air. 
Ill. Tom, the Tinker. 
IV. Dispute about Liberal Education. I, 
V. The Mannerings. 
VI. Vox Populi. 
VII. Under the Pine. 
VIII. About Strength. 
IX. Of Woodcocks and the Shooting of Them. 
X. A Photographer's Story. 
XI. The Englishman as a Natural Curiosity. 
XII. The Old Wedding Ring. 
XITI, Our Monthly Gossip. 
XIV. Literature of the Day. 


For sale by all Periodical Dealers. Yearly subscription 
$4; single number, 35 cents, 


Specimen number sent to any address on receipt of 
thirty-five cents by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

715 and 717 Market St. ' Philadelphia. 
MUNSON’S 
COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 








One vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


“Whoever masters its contents may be assured that he 
has henceforth a respectable and lucrative profession at 
his fingers’ ends as long as they can hold pen and pencil.” 
—Philad-lphia Press. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers. 
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Books in Press by the Oatholic Publication Society. | 


| 


I. 


Memorials of those who Suffered for 
the Catholic Faith in Ireland during the Sixteenth 


Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected an 
pay Fy Myues O’Rermxy, B.A., LL.D. 1 vol. crown | 
8yvo, . 


II. 


The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, The- 
ology, and Practice. By Joun Bernarp DALGAIRNS, 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 1 vol. 
12mo, $3. 

Itt, 


New and Enlarged Edition of the 


Ilustrated History of Ireland, from the Earliest Period | 


to the Present Time; with several first-class full- -pag' 
engravings of Historical Scenes, designed by Henry 
Doyie, and e ved by George Hanlon and George 
Pearson ; together with upward of one hundred wood- 
cuts by AB artists, illustrating antiquities, scenery, 
and sites of remarkable events. 

This edition has been enlarged by over one hun- 
dred pages, with a chapter on the Irish in America. 
Agents wanted to sell this work. It will be ready 
about the 2th of October. 


Iv. 


Cradie Lands—Egypt, ~~ pega etc. 
By Lady HeRBeERT. 1 vol: 12mo, $2. 
*,* This work will contain eight full-page illustra- 
Sete of the Holy Land, with d of the 2 aw 
Sepulchre, the Crib, Churches, etc., etc., and will 
ted on the very finest paper, and bound in 1 
vious styles, suitable as presents for the Holidays. 
it win be ready November 15. 
* As we anticipate a large sale for this book, or- 
ans shouid be sent in at once, 


Vv. 


The Life of the Very Rev. Father 
Ravignan, 8.J. Translated from the French, at St. 
Bruno’s College, Wales, and will be uniform with Life 
of Father Lacordaire. 

Vi. 

A New Volume of Poems by Aubrey de 
Vere. 

*. * Mr. de Vere has sent us the MSS. of these 
Poems, to be published solely in this country. 


vil. 


A Course of Meditations suited for 
Ecclesiastics, Religious Communities, and the Laity. 
By the late CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


VIII. 
iMustrated Sunday-School Library. Third 
erics, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Symbolism ; or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differ_ 
ences between Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced 
by their Symbolical Writings. By Jonun "A. MOEHLER 
D.D. Translated from the German, with a Memoir o 
the Author, preceded by an Historical Sketch of the 
state of Protestantism and Ca cism in Germany for 
the last hundred years, by J. B. RoBEeRTson. 
edition, revised and annotated by the Translator. 1 
vol. 8V0, $4. 


Cropings after Truth. A Life-Journey from 
New England Congregationalism to the One Catholic 
Apostolic Church, By JosHua HunTINeTON. 

*,* We have published a cheap edition of this very 


| 








FOR CATHOLIC 





NASSAU STREET, NEW 


—a AND IRELAND. 


able work in paper covers, and will sell it in quan- | 
tities, to those wishing to distribute it among non- | 
Catholics, as follows: 100 copies, _ 50 copies, $10; | 
2% copies, $5: single copies, 25 cents. 


The lilustrated Catholic Sunday-School | 
Library. First Series now ready. Twelve volumes. | 


Handsomel posed, and put up ina box. Cloth extra 
$6; cloth e fo! ge yg the tities of 
the 


twelve Na A comprising the First Series: | 
** Madeleine, the Rosiére,”’ * Crasade of the Children,” | 
“*Tales of the Affections, ” “ Adventures of Travel, hu 
“Truth and Trust,” “ Select Popular Tales,” “The | 
Rivals,”’ ** The Battle of oe. etc.,”” * Scenes and | 
Incidents at Sea,” ** The School-Bo oys and the Boy and | 
the Man,” “ Beautiful Little Rose,” ** Florestine. 
*,* "Any of the above volumes can be had separ-_ 
ately. Price, 50 cents; gilt, 63 cents each. 


The Hiustrated Catholic Sunday-School | 
Library. Second Series is now ready, handsome- | 
ly bound, and put up in a box. Cloth extra, $6; | 
cloth gilt, $7 50. The following are the titles $i | 
the twelve volumes comprisin, the Second Series: 
- Netticthorpe the Miser,” ** Tales of Naval and Mili- 


tary Life,” arry O’ Brien, and other Tales,” “The 
Hermit of Mount Atlas,” “Leo; or, The Choice of 
a Friend,” “ Antonio; or, The Orphan of Florence,” 


“Tales of the South ‘of France, ” “Stories of Other 
Lands,” “ Emma’s Cross, and other Tales,” “‘ Uncle Ed- 
ward's Stories,”’ * Joe Baker,” ** The Two Painters.” 


Problems of the Age. With Studies in St. 
A tine on Kindred Topics, By Rev. AUGUSTINE 
F, IT. 1 volume 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 


A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Aveustus Craven. 
Translated from the French by Emmy Bowtss. 1 
volume crown 8vo, pp. 558, cloth caine, $2 50. 


Nellie Netterville; or, One of the Trans- 
planted. A Tale of the Times of Cromwell in Ireland. 
1 volume 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50; cloth gilt, $2. 


St. Columba, Apostie of Caledonia. By 
the Count pe MONTALEMBERT. 1 volume 12mo, 
toned paper, $1 25. 


The Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pere 
Lacorparre, of the Order of Preachers. Translated 
from the French of the Rev. Pére Chocarne, O.P., by 
a Father of the same Order. With a Preface by 
Father Aylward, Prior Provincial of England, 1 
volume 12mo, toned paper, $3. 


Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman 
Ri regarding the Sacraments in general, Baptism, 
the Eucharist, ay Extreme Unction. By the Rev. 
James O’KANE, Senior Dean, St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth, Ireland. This work, hav e ne 
by the Sacred tion of T Rites, declared in a 
decree, prefixed to the present edition to be, with the 
corrections now made, veré commendabile et uccuratis- 
simum opus. 1 volume crown 8vo, cloth, $4. 


Sermons of the Paulist Fathers, for. 
1864 and 1865. 2 volumes 12mo, price $1 50 each. 


Three Phases of Christian Love: The 
Mother, the Maiden, and the Religious. By Lapy 
Hensert. 1 volume 12mo, price, $1 50. 


May Carols, and Hymns and Poems. 
By Aurney DE VERE. Blue and gold, price $1 2. 


Coetene, and other Poems. By Grorcz 
H. Mitzs. Price $2. 
Lectures delivered in 


ae et) ene Revelasic Pasian Advent, 1867, by 


BOOKS. 


YORK, 
WAS IN STOCK ALL THE CATHOLIC BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, AS WELL AS ALL PUBLISHED IN 





T. S. Prestox. 1 volume 12mo, $1 50. 








The Life of the Blessed Virgin St. 
Catherine of Siena. One volume 12mo, price $1 75, 
Drawn out of all them that had written it rom the be- 
gianine, and written in Italian by the Reverend Father 

tor Caterinus Senensis. And now ree into 
English out of the same Doctor by 
and Confessor to the Engli 
1699; re-edited, with Preface written by al Rev. 
James Dominick Aylward, Provincial of the Order of 
Friar Preachers in a. 


_An Epistle of Jesus Christ to the Faith- 
ful Soul that is Devoutly Affected toward Him: 
Wherein are contained certain divine inspirations 
teaching a man to know himself, and instructing him 
in the perfection of true piety. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. Writ- 
-— in Latin by the devout servant of Christ, Joannes 

meius, . perig prt ge gee Monk; and translated 


ito Engl Philip, nincteent th Earl of Arun- 
del ented eo the edition of 1610. 


Dedicated, 
by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Earl: 
Marshal of England, etc., etc. 


Questions of the Soul. By Rev. I. T. Hzoxer. 
Sixth edition. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


See of Nature. By Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Being a Reply to a 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean ?”’: By Joun Henry Newman, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
new edition, price $2. 


be 8 =. oe Diary of a Sister of 

. Brams. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, 

$1 50. ‘anne gilt, ei ge bine) eS a a of Cight 

tales. ‘namely, * e Cross 

and the the a “The ten Acci- 
dent,” The Pt 


Death.” She , Gambler's Wife,” 
“The Apostate,” >The Besetting Sin. 


_ The Ciergy and the Pulpit, in their Relations 


to the Peo By M. L’Abbé Is: Muto: 
lain to pis apoleda Hil, 1 1 vol. tie, Guin cloth $i bu 
Life ss Lotters of Madame Swetchine. 


Translated from the French of the Count FaLiovx. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


The Life and Sermons of the Rev. Fran- 


A, Baker, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul. 
Edited by Rev. A. F. Hewrr. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 
504, $2 50. 


The Works of the Most Rev. John 
es, DD., First 5 en bishop 7? no be ot con- 

Biogra’ tures, 

om teat Sougtiea from the best st 
sources, fh. edited by WRENCE KEHOE. 2 vols. 

8vo, cloth, 1,500 pp., $6. 


Parochial and Piain Sermons. By Joun 


Henry Newman, D.D. » 8 volumes, 4 volumes now 
ready. Per volume, $2 


Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(a Becket). By Mrs. Horz. 1 vol. cloth extra, $2. 


The Comedy of Convocation in the 
English Church. People’s edition, paper, 25 cents. 


The »  Waman Blessed by all Cenera- 


} or, pare. the bi. aKa of Veneration, Confidence, 
and ad Tinitation _ fom numerous 
Pepe antares, i 
and chral inscriptions. By the Rey. a 
D.D. 8vo, , $7. 


‘nue through the Truth. A Reply to Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon. By the Rev. Father Harrer, 8.J. $7 


*," Any Book on the above List sent by mail on receipt of the advertised price, 
*.* 4 large assortment of Prayer-Books, at prices varying from 20 cents to $40. Bibles—all sizes—at prices from 


Fl 25 to $45. 


Ali the new English Catholic Books received as soon as published, 
A liberal discount to the Trade, to Clergymen, Religious and Educational Institutions, and Public Libraries. 


*,* Send for our classificd_Catalogue of American and Foreign Catholic Books. 


‘The 


Catholic Publication Society, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome STREET, New Yor«. 


I. 


POET’S CORNER: A Manual for Students in 
English Poetry. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By J. C. M. Bettzw. Printed on toned 
paper. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 920 pages, $3 50. 

The intent has been to produce a volume which, while it 
can be easily held in the hand for class purposes, or carried 
about by the lover of poetry when travelling, will secure a 
tolerably comprehensive knowledge of the Poetry and 
Poets of England. In its compilation, the whole ‘‘ Corpus 
Poetarum”’ has been read through, and the selections have 
been made irrespective of any existing publications. Those 
who are familiar with works of this character will, at a 
glance, observe a great number of quotations which have 
never before been similarly introduced. 





II. 
THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By 


Wru1am Grpert, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guest,” 
etc. 2vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“Mr, Gilbert's imagination is intense rather than vivid, 
but it produces a powerful effect by its very literality. His 
conceptions have the sharp matter-of-fact character of the 
old German engravings of Death and his doings, or of the 
miracles of the saints; and the variety of his supernatural 
stories says much for the vigor of his imagination.”’— 
London Daily News. 

“Mr. Gilbert has struck a new vein, in which we hope 
he will continue to work. Many of the tales are perfectly 
fairy-like.”— Westminster Review. 


Ir. 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS: 
Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. 
Enriched with hundreds of authentic illustrations, 
Edited by Epmunp Fruuimenam Krxe, M.A., Author 
of “Life of Newton,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
684 pages, $1 75. 


Iv. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE: Poems of Childhood, 
Child-fancy, and Child-like Moods; with the addition 
of several new Poems, written expressly for this 
Edition. Illustrated by J. E. Millais, C. Green, G. J. 
Pinwell, and B. Bradley. Square i6mo, cloth, 50 
cents; cloth, extra gilt, 75 cents; cloth extra, gilt 
edges, $1. 


*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





TO BOOKBUYERS. 
PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including many scarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, FACETIA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





PIANO PUPILS 


Wiil easily acquire a knowledge of playing by using 
+* Richardson’s New Method,” a book that has no equal, 
and is employed by all the principal teachers. Price $3 75. 
Mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 





ANNA E. ‘DICKINSON, 
TENNYSON, 
DICKENS. 


—_—_— 


I. What Answer? A Story of To-Day, 
Anna E, Dickinson. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


By 


This story is sure to attract a large share of public atten- 
tion, both by the high reputation of the author as a popular 
lecturer and by the unusual interest of the story itself. 
While it will satisfy those who read for entertainment 
merely, it will have a peculiar interest to all thoughtful 
readers in its bold and earnest treatment of some of the 
leading political and social questions of the day. It deals 
with many of the most striking events of the past few 
years, and is written in that graphic and picturesque style 
which has made Miss Dickinson’s lectures so popular. 


il. The Half-Dollar Tennyson. 
16mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 

A new and complete edition of Tennyson's poetical 

works, printed from new type, in double columns, on good | 

substantial paper. In handsome paper cover, with a} 


1 vol. 


vignette head of Tennyson, from the latest London photo- 


graphy The cheapness and elegance of this edition, com- 
bined with the unrivalled excellence of its contents, will 
give the H/al/-Dollar Tennyson an immense circulation. 


lil. Our Mutual Friend. By Cuanzes Dickens, 


The thirteenth volume of the Charles Dickens Edition, 
which has become a favorite with all admirers of Dickens. 
With eight full-page illustrations. $1 50. 


“Its peculiar attractions, in addition to the illustrations, 
are the convenient size, distinct typography, good paper, 
and the running headline of contents on every right-hand 
page, making the volume handy for reading and reference.” 
—Cleveland Herald, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecke: Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


I, TABLETS. By A. Bronson Axcorr. 16mo, 
bevelled cloth, gilt top, price $1 50. 


Il. JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. A New 


Edition, complete in one volume, with portrait. Cloth, | 


bevelled, gilt top and side, price $2 25. 


The extreme beauty and cheapness of this new edition 
will make it the favorite. 


Ill. A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. By R. A. Hors, 


author of “‘A Book about Dominies."* 16mo, cloth, 
price $1 25. 


“ A pleasant flavor of humor, a prevailing kindliness, and 
a thorough knowledge of the subject in all its branches. 
It will be liked by boys themselves and by older folks who 
take an interest in the ‘ young people.’ "—Daily News. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. 
“THE PLYMOUTH PULPIT,” 


Will be published weekly, containing the current series of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons, commencing with the sermon of 
Sunday, September 20. 


A neat octavo pamphlet, carefully printed and suitable 
for binding. Price 6 cents per single copy, $2 50 per year. 


Subscriptions received by the undersigned. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company. 
J. B. FORD @& CO., 

164 Nassau Street, Printing-House Square, New York. 








/ HARPER. & BROTHERS’ 
AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS, 


KINGL — CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the 
Crim Its Origin, and an Account of its Progresa 
pen to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Wiiu1aM Krnauake. Vol. IT. just ready. With Maps 
and Plans. 12mo. cloth, iy r volume. 

| MCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA,. Cyclope- 
dia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Litera- 

ture. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Curtock, D.D., 

and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Voi. Il. now ready. Roy al 

8vo: price per vol., cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half moroc- 


co. $s. 

DRAPER'S 8 CIVIL WAR. History of the pageine Civil 
War. By Jonn Witi1amM Draper, M.D.. LL. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Ph picloay in the U “ae 
of New York; Author of * A Treatise on Human Phy- 
siology.”’ “* A History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe,” etc., etc. In8vols. Vol. Il. just ready. 


8vo, cloth, ye 4 hs 
| BULWER’S PROS WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
In 3 


Works of Senate rm, Loup LyvrrTon. 
vols, an S ME 
| RANDAL PRING PLES OF EDUCATION. First 
| Principles of Popular Education and Public Instrac- 
wane By 8. 8. 





NDALL, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit. with Sugges- 
tions as to the yy? 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS, Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms, Ry 
ALBERT Barnes, Author of “Notes on the New Tes- 
tament,”’ ** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,"’ 
etc., etc. In3vols. Vol. 1. now ready. 12mo, cloth, 


nalhiies PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 

LION. The Second and Concluding Volume of Har- 

iat 8 Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in the 

ited States. By Atrrep H. Guernery and Henay 

M. Atpen. Complete in 2 vols., with nearly one thou- 
sand illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $6 each. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION, Navigation Simplified. A 
Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practised at 
Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Containing 
all the Tables, Explanations, and Iilustrations necessary 
for the easy ‘Un erstanding and Use of the Practical 
Branches of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ; 
with numerous Examples, worked out by the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical “Almanac, for several years 
ahead. Compiled by Gro. N. Comer. Svo, cloth, $2 50. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 
duction, connect e History of the Old and New 
Testaments. Edi by Wituia™ Sarre, LL.D., Clas- 
sical Examiner in the University of London. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, 

NORDHOFEF'’S CAPE COD. —— Cod and All sing 
Shore: Stories. By NorpRoFrr, i12mo, 


cloth, 

MACE'S : ‘OF BREAD. The History of a 
Mouthful of Bread, and its Effect on the Organization 
of Men and Animals, y JEAN Mace. ransisted 
from the — a ag Edition by Mrs. ALFrEeD 


Gatry. 12mo, clo 
| MACE’S SERVANTS ‘OF ‘rit STOMACH. The Ser- 
vants of the Stomach. JeaN MAcE Author of 
* The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘Home 
Fairy Le gl ete., etc. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, revised, and corrected. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, A Treatise on 


Algebra. By Exras Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Nat- 
ural ba and Astronomy in Yale Coll , and 
Author of “Course of Mathematics,” vised 


edition Sv0,. shee oem Se 

PER’S HAND- K FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide through 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Eeypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Sw tzerland, Tyrol, 

Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. With « Railroad Map corrected up to 
1888, and a Map emb Colored PRoutes of Travel 
in the above Countries. By W. PEmBroxke Fetriper, 
Seventh year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-book of Travel 
Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a Guide to 
Conversations in English, ‘+h, German, and Italian, 
on a new and improved inethod.’ Inten ded to accom- 

“Harper's Hand-book for Travellers,” By Ww. 

MBROKE Fetriner, Author of ‘Harper's Hand- 
book.” Assisted by Professors of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. With concise and explicit Rules for the Pronun- 
ciation of the different Languages. Square 4to, flexible 

cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrixie Coriins. With many 
awe: &vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 
— ‘HOUSE. By Nig Tuomas, 8vO, paper, 


DEAD SEA’ FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappvon. With 
Illustrations. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
yh... Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” etc. 8vo, paper, 

MY TIUSBAND'S CRIME. With Dlustrations by Gaston 
Fay. 8vo, ERS 7 cents. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “ St, Olave’s.” 


8vo rT, 50 cents. 
Poon HUMANITY. By F. W. Rozrxsow. 8vo, paper, 
cents. 








oe ee ae ee 
mail, nosteg: paid, to ary part 
receipt of the price. 


of the above works 
© United States, on 





HANS ANDERSEN 
AND 


THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE. 





By special arrangement, Hans CuRisTIAN ANDERSEN, 
the greatest living story-teller for children, will write for 
the Riversipz MaGaZInE For YOUNG PEOPLE, commenc- , 
ing with the number for November. 


All of Hans ANDER- | 


szn’s new stories will appear in the RrversrpeE in advance | 


of their publication in Denmark or England. 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CONTENTS : 

“ Rowsty Dowt, my Fire's all Out.” By H. L. Stephens; 
Sir Walter Scott (with three illustrations); Two Lives in 
One. By Vieux Moustache ; The Race between the Hare | 
and the Hedgehog. By E. J. Kuntze (with two illustra- | 
tions by E. B. Bensell); Pierre Ravenal. By Alice Cary; 
Croquet at Midnight, or The Wonderful Secret. By M. 
E. Dodge; A Year among the Indians. By Martha M. 
Thomas; The Story of Little Agathe. By J. C. Heywood; 
Hanter and Tom. By Jacob Abbott (with an illustration 
by Courtland Hoppin); Prattle in the Pantry; The Lost 
Raby. By C. Clark; Lou and his Cousins (witb an illus- 
tration by M. L. Stone); The Chief Thing in Croquet. By 
R. Fellow; Books for Young People—Scott’s Novels and 
Poems; Patchwork. By the Editor and his Friends; 
Mother Goose Melodies. ‘Tom, Tom of Islington.” 
Music by Charles Moulton (with an illustration by Gaston 
Fay). 

TERMs OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

$2 50 a year, inadvance; three copies, $6 50; five copies, 
$10; ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis; single 
copies, 25 cents. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


HEBREW AND JEWISH BOOKS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


FREDERIK MULLER, 
BOOKSELLER, 
IN AMSTERDAM, 


Will sell at his salerooms, Heerengracht, K K, 130, 3rd of 
November, 1868, 





AN INCOMPARABLE COLLECTION OF 


HEBREW AND JEWISH BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS, 


5,600 NumBERs, 


Formed from the Libraries of Gruszrrs ALMANz1I, of Pa- 
dua, Rabbi Jacos Empen, of Altona (died 1776), and Chief 
Rabbi M. J. Lewenstern, of Paramaribo (Surinam), com- 
prising about 2,900 books in Hebrew, among them the rar- 
est editious—some printed on vellum before 1500, some be- 
fore 1540, and many unknown to all bibliographers. The 
Jewish boeks, about 2,600 in number, comprise a vast 
and rare assemblage of works by Jews and Christians on 
Biblical and Rabbinical Literature and History, especially 
many very rare and unknown books by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, as, for example, the Spanish book, with 
Jour plates by REMBRANDT. Among the manuscripts, a 
Macuasor on vellum, from the 12th or 13th century, of the 
highest interest. 

Catalogues to be had of Messrs. B. Westerman & Co., 
440 Broadway; F. W. Christern, 743 Broadway; L. W. 
Schmidt, 24 ey Street, New York. 


cL. W. SCHMIDT, 
GCERMAN BOOKSELLER, 





24 Barc.ay STREET, NEw York, 


{mports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 


including Periodicals, 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


| 
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TEACHERS 


Interested in History, Mythology, Anglo-Saxon, Earl. 
English, Hebrew, French, German, Ital an, and Spanis 
are invited to acquaint us with their specialties and send 
for our catalogue before selecting text-books for the a 
Borman season. Our principal publications in French, 

erman, and Saxon are in use at YALE, HarRvARD, Wasu- 
INGTON COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY 
or VIRGINIA, and other leading institutions. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


“NEW BOOKS. 
=. 
TMB. Tate oe sOP9 Giver, Librarian at Tubingen. 


Price, $ 
the World, From the 


Lette enh to s,Man pt DEs GUAYs. Price, $1 1 50. 


Deus-H 10 a -Man.) By THEorHILus yh tH 
The Authenticity of the Cospels. By A 
The. Doctrine of of onl e. From the Latin of 


A ice, “tong Rev. W 
. Vv. M. 

Bere + ah on Matth the internal Sense. 

Swedenborg, the peeaphen. By R. L. 
Tare, Ph.D. Price, 

Who was Swedenborg ? By Rey. 0. P. 
HriuEr, London, Price, 50 cents. 

The sae .. is --gsapaan By Rey. T. 0. 
PAINE. e, 

The Growth: of th the ind. By Sampson Rep. 


C, Scrrpner & Co, 
. B. Lipprncorr & Co, 





Nicnots & Noyes. 
Ciaxton, Remsen & Har- 
FELFINGER. 


CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSINC CASES, 
CARD CASES, 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty, 
T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


a. eh 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 anD 176 Fuiton Street, New Yorke. 
*,* Library Furniture to order. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 





D 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD H. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassrrr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Basgrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassirr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B. T. Bassitrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B,. T. Bansirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PuRE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BSABBITT, 


| 64, 65, 66, 67, 63, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 


43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


The Nation. 





This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1863. It has a well-established charac 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this country, 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 


Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 168: 
The Week. 
Some Indirect Issues of the Campaign. 
Reconstruction as it Stands. 
Our Danger from the Good Crops. 
The Abolition of Feudal Tenure in Venetia. 
Literary Notes. 
The Life of Bunsen. 
MacCarthy’s Translations of Calderon. 
Jean Macé’s Books for Children. 
Current Literature. 
Books of the Weck. 


——— 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


8 Park Place, 
New York City. 


*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 





bers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nation. 
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NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN -_ BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N. vi | 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


| 
Patented August 14, 1966. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
ts of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 

roduces thereby a oy liquid tone greatly superior in| 
qual and power to that of the ordinary 0. . i 
ee %.. leased from its connection with the | 
upon under sounding-boards, is re- | 
— od froin the the rg oe by such connection, and its 
my Sg are ll in every respect, and a 
aunt will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties preseies 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


MQHEGAN 
cdnention of boys. 


Principal, CHARLES D. MORRIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
Oriel _— Oxford. 


| FAKE SCHOOL, Near Perxs- 
nsurpassed ‘advantages for the healthy 


S.A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him How To stupy. This is done 
80 thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and e educated aright. 

THE YALE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
NEW ager CITY, 


till Monp SEPTEMBER 2isT 
HOOL ROOMS, * new Gilsey Building 


the 


Will 
“ a pet 1193 


Broadway. cor. 28th Street. The examination and classi- 
fication of pupils will take place on on Saturday, from 9 to 12 
A.M,. in room 12, ey Principal may be found “ 


day this week from 8 to 9 a.m., and from 7 to 8 P 
Communications left in office box, room 12. Fits for 1 
ness and any tte but ay for YALE. 


MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY. 


An examination of candidates for admission will be held 
at the Institute Building, Boylston Street, Boston, on MON- 
DAY. Land at 9 a.m., and for admission to advanced 
se RetAcd Wb MERION conimdge 

Ay 0! ’ 
Mase. app Ww. Be ROGERS. President. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


Term opens pega 7%. Normal class, tuition free. 
For cotaleguen, of 


REV.  ALOe8O FLACK, A.M., vir 


vow Department, University of New 
York.—The next annual session will commence on the 
Ist ote ber, 1868. Application may be made for further 
information to the subscriber personally or by letter at 
University Building, Washington Squ Square, New York City. 
JOHN NORTON POMEROY 
Dean of the Law wepenal 








RUTCERS FEMALE - COLLEGE, 
"481, 489, 491 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Reopens Sept. 16. For information or catalogues, apply 
personally or by letter at the College. 
H, M, PIERCE, LL.D., President. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 








YALE COLLECE. 

This department of College, the direction 
President Woolsey, and i Pomme goo Lyman, 
8 Whitney, "Brush Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, Rocy. 
well, Marsh, and V furnishes and g 
cial of instruction and Metallurgy, 
Natural ete. For circulars caine Prot bee 


s. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. ois, 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 

BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wax. Street, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, | 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeyposszerT Sr., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Curcaco, 





J. W. BOYDEN. L, B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
— or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
t 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, | 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ‘Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass,; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above > 
for the business of advising on all matters of location 
of furn igns and Superintendence for x Bldgs 
and Grounds and other Architectural and 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, V anes Pe Parke 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


Broa 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, erc., 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
13 Mercer Street. N. Y. 


| 


| 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868..... 
Losses Paid since Organization. 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. , 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
- $1,000,000 00 
1,382,790 87 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in seventeen and a half years, 279 
per cent. 


-$614,004 47 
$941,059 30 


CasH CAPITAL, a ‘i 
SuRPLUs, JuLy 1, 1868, - 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


P. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
1389 BROADWA¥, NEW YORK. 


N. Y. 


Cash Capital... 
Assets, July 1, 1968... 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation, 


-- $1,000 000 00 
- $1,558,567 73 





STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-PrREstpEnt. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


A= TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 


incorporated !819. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARE, Assistant Secretary. 


$5,052,880 19 
499,808 55 


Assets July 1, 1868, 
Liabilities, . 


New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 





James A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


Branch Office, 


Board of Directors. | 


COOKE wt ‘.~——- phia. 


JAY COO 
K, Banker, Philadelphia. 


CLARENCE H. 
F. RATOHFORD STA 
rance Com yg ag 
J, HINCKLEY ¢ LARK, Ba: Philadelphia. 
EORGE F. Phils aetphin 

Wil, LIAM G, TOO ¥ eeeniaigtin. 
ss D, COOKE, Banker, Was 

E. A, ROLLINS, Commissioner Internal Hevenee, Wash- 


Ww mM. oer CHANDLER, late Assistant Secretary of the 
-easury, Washington. 

i N D,. DEFREES, Public printer. Washington. 

EDWARD DODGE, Banker, New York. 

H.C, FAHNESTOCN, Banker, New York. 


Officers. 
CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 
HENRY D, COOKE, Vice-President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman of Finance and Executive Com- 


eee 
PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


President Enterprise Fire” “In- | 





EMERSO 
FRANCIS. av SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 


The Nation. 


(Sept. 24, 1868 








‘THE 


OF THE 





First 





The advantages offered by this Company are: 
It is a National Company, chartered by special Act of 
| Con ess, 1868. 
* id-up Capital of $1,000,000 
It offers low rates of premium. 
It furnishes larger insurance than other companies for 
the same money. 
It is definite A certain in its ey. 
It is a Home Company in eve: 
Its policies are exempt from a 
| a are no unn nh ee mag - the policies. 
policy is non-forfeitable. 
Poll es may be taken which will receive an annual ad- | 
per —e < of the ng feo a paid, | 
or that will pay to the insured d an annual in- 
come of one-tenth the amount named viny the 
pe, extra rate is charged for risks upon the. ‘lives of 
It insures not to secure dividends, but at so low a cost 
that dividends will be impossible. 





od LOCAL AGENT IS WANTED in every county 


OMPANY 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000. 


National Bank Building. 


Company’s General Agents only in their respective dis- 


tricts. 
Circulars, pamphlets, and full particulars given on i - 
cation at the office of the Company in this city, at ie 


| Nassau Street. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
General Agents for New_York State and Northern New 
Jersey. 
_pADplications - err for individual Agencies in 


MANAGERS : 
D. C. WHITMAN. 


J. U. ORVIS. 
E. W. CLARK & CO., Philadelphia, 
| General jones for Pennsylvania and Southern New J ersey. 


General Aguas eo Diaerine OF dotamblay Deiaware, and 





UNION ADAMS, 


with saitabie endorsements, abe ‘ pag, gach, age | 
Biles meters et eeeealdiatns 
800 MILES 


FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, {6 SIZE. 
To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted ail the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of desigh and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
For sale by 


HOWARD & CO., 
619 Broadway, New York. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 


Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


BTC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 

ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 


| For sale at all 
FREE by 


OF THE 


Union Pacific R.R. 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
Will soon be completed. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution 
of the enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN 
GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN COLD, 
and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscrip- | 
tions will be received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & | 
SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the Company’s 
Advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress 
of the Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of 
Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's Offices, or of its 
advertised Agents, or will be sent free by mail on applica- 
tion. 


JOUN J. CISCO, Treasurer, Hew York. 


School of Mines, Columbia College. | 
--Instruction in Mining, Enginee: ‘ng, Metallurgy, Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Assaying, Analytic: and Technical Chem. 
istry, etc., with Laboratory Practice. Reopens Oct. 5- 
Examinations for admission to regular course Oct. 1. For 
further information and catalogue apply to C. F. CHAN- 
DLER, Dean -of Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, New 


York. 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. | 
respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 


MARVIN & CO.’S’ 





ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 














